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‘RKFATOBY NOTE 


u tings of Pope havo been discussed in a 
voluminous than that which exists iji the 
any othoi JLnghah. man of lottery No 
ovoi, has produced a defimtivo 01 exliaus 

a upon, which such a bio^iaphei would 
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wife of Cooper, tli© •well 1 nown porti ut-painter Mis 
Co op 01 ivas the poet s godmother , she died, when ho was 
five yeaia old, leaving to her sistei, Mis Pope, a “ grind 
mg stone and mullet " -rad their mother b “ pictuie in 
limning 3 ” and to her nephew, the little Alexander all 
hei “ "boohs, pictures, and medals set m gold 01 other 


In aftei life the poet made some pi ogress in acquning 
hility that the precocious child had aheady given some 

wluoli inti odueed a new political era m England, and was 
fatal to the hopes of ardent Catholics About the same 










could hardly road or apeak a' word of French j and his 
knowledge of Greek would have satisfied Bentley as little 
as his French satisfied Voltaire, Yet he must liave been 
fairly conversant with the "best known French literature 
of the time, and he could probably stumble through 


Homer with the holp of a erib and a guess at the general 
meaning. He says himself that at this early period, 




EARLY YEARS. 7 


“ I, too, am a poet.” Pope adopts with apparent sincerity 
the 0 vidian phrase, 



His father corrected his early performances and when 
not satisfied, sent him back with the phrase, “ Those are 
not good rhymes.” He translated any passages that 
struck him in his reading, excited by the examples of 
Ogilby’s Homer and Sandy s’ Ovid. His boyish ambi- 
tion prompted him before he was fifteen to attempt an 

















at times grossly indecent j and in these letters there are 
passages offensive upon this score, though the offence is far 
graver when tha same tendency appears, as it somotimes 
does, in his letters to women. There is no proof that 
Pope was over licentious in practice. Ho was probably more 
temperate than most of his companions, and could be accused 
of fewer lapses from strict morality Hum, for example, the 
excellent but thoughtless Steele. For this thero was the 
very good reason that his “littlo, tender, crazy carcass, ” ns 

his companions could practise with comparative impunity. 
He was bound under heavy penalties to bo through life 
a valetudinarian, and such doses of wine as Hie rospootnhlo 






teen when it occurred to his friend to turn him to account 
as a literary assistant. The lad had already shown con- 
siderable powers of versification, and was soon employing 
them in the revision of some of the numerous composi- 
tions which amused Wycherley's leisure. It would have 
required, one might have thought, less than Wycherley's 
experience to foresee the natural end of such an alliance. 







find pleasure or pride in doctoring another man's verses. 
It must remain uncertain how far he showed this resent- 
ment to Wycherley openly, or gratified it by some covert 
means ; and. how far, ugain, ho succeeded in oalining 
Wycherley’s susceptibility by his compliments, or aroused 
his wrath by more or less contemptuous treatment of his 


A year after tho quarrel, Cromwell reported that 
Wyohorley had again been speaking in friendly terms of 
J?opo, and Pope expressed Iris pleasure with eagerness, 
lie must, he said, he more agreeable to himself when 
agreoablo to Wycherley, as the earth was brighter when 
the sun was less overcast. Wycherley, it may he re- 
marked, took Pope's advice by turning some of his verses 

upon more or less friendly terms. The final scene of 
Wycherley’s questionable career, some four years later, is 
given by Pope in a letter to his friend, Edwawl Blount. 
Tho old man, he says, joined the sacraments of marriage 
and extreme miction, By one he supposed himself to gain 
some advantage of his soul ; by tho other, lie had the 










nothing more than so many experiments in versification. 
The pastoral form had doubtless been used in earlier 
hands to embody true poetic feeling ; but in Pope's time 
it had become hopelessly threadbare. The fine gentlemen 
in wigs and laeed coats amused themselves by writing 
about nymphs and “ conscious swains,” by way of asserting 
their claims to elegance of taste. Pope, as a boy, took the 
matter seriously, and always retained a natural fondness foa 
a juvenile performance upon which he had expended greal 
labour, and which was the chief proof of his extreme preco 
city. He invites attention to his own merits, and claims 








according to tUo ordinary rule, should begin by exu- 
berant fancy, and learn to prune and refine as the reason- 
ing faculties develops. But Pope was from the fijat 
a conscious and deliberate artist. He had read the 
fashionable critics of his time, and had accepted their 
canons as an embodiment of irrefragable reason. His 
head was full of maxims, some of which strike ns ns pal- 
pable truisms, and others as typical specimens of wooden 
pedantry. Dryden had sot the example of looking 
upon the French critics as authoritative lawgivers in 
poetry. Boileau’s art of poetry was carefully studied, as 
bits of it wore judiciously appropriated by Popo. Another 
authority was the great Bossu, who wrote in 1675 a trea- 
tise on epic poetry j and the modern reader may best judge 
of the doctrines characteristic of the school, by the naive 
pedantry with which Addison, the typical man of tasto 
of Ins time, invokes the authority of Bossu and Aristotle, 
in his exposition of Paradise Lost. 1 English writers 
were treading in the steps of Boiloau and Horaco. 
Roscommon selected for a poom the lively topic of “ trans- 
lated verse,” and Sheffield had written with Drydon an 
essay upon satire, and afterwards a more elaborate oasay 
upon poetry. To these masterpieces, said Addison, another 
masterpiece was now added by Pope’s Essay upon Criti- 
cism. Not only did Addison applaud, but later critics 
liavo spoken of tlieir wonder at the penetration, learning, 

carefully finished. Written apparently in 1709, it was 
published in 1711. This was as short a time, Baid Pope 



do doubt employed it, according to his custom, in correct- 
ing and revising, and ho liad prepared himsolf by carefully 
digesting the whole in proso. It is, however, written 
without any elaborate logical plan, though it is quite sufll- 
eiently coherent for its purpose. The maxims on which 
Pope chiefly dwells are, for the most part, the obvious 
rules which havo been the common property of all geno- 
ratione of eritios. One would scarcely ask for originality 
in such a case, any more than one would desire a writer on 





PE'S LITERARY CAREER. 


of marked felicity. He already showed tho power, in which 
lie was probably unequalled, of coining aphorisms out of 
commonplace. Pew people read the essay now, but every- 
body is aware that “fools rush in where angels fear to 
tread,” and has heard the warning— 

Drink deep, or taste not tho Pierian spring— 

accurate to a scientific reasonor, but which have os much 
truth as one can demand from an epigram. And besides 
mauy sayings which share in some degree their merit, 
there are occasional passages which rise, at least, to tho 
height of graceful rhetoric if they are scarcely to be called 
poetical. One simile was long famous, and was called by 
Johnson the best in the language. It is that in which 
the sanguine youth, overwhelmed by a growing percep- 
tion of tho boundlessness of possible attainments, is com- 
pared to the traveller crossing tho mountains, and 

The poor simile is pretty well fdrgotfeen, but is really 
a good specimen of Pope's brilliant declamation. 

The essay, however, is not uniformly polished. Be- 
tween the happier passages we have to cross stretches of 
flat prose twisted into rhyme j Pope seems to have inten- 
tionally pitched his style at a prosaic level as fitter for 
didactic purposes; but besides this we here and there 
come upon phrases which are not only elliptical and 
slovenly, but defy all grammatical construction. This was 
a blemish to which Pope was always strangely liable. It 
was perhaps due in part to over-correction, when the 
context was forgotten and the subject had lost its fresh- 




it.] FIRST PERIOD OF POPE’S LITERARY CAREER. 2‘J 
novel doubted ils own qualification for supremacy in every 
department. In metaphysics it was triumphing with 
Hobbes and Locke over the remnants of scholasticism j 
under Tillotson, it was expelling mystery from religion j 
and in art it was declaring war against the extravagant, the 
romantic, the mystic, and the Gotliic, — a word then used 
as a simple terra of abuse. Wit and sense are but dif- 

which it showed itself in eofFne-houses, and sense that in 
which it appeared in the pulpit or parliament, When 
Walsh told Pope to bo correct, he was virtually advising 
him to carry the same spirit into poetry. The classicism 
of the timo was the natural corollary ; for the classical 
models were the historical symbols of the movement 
which Pope represented. He states his view very leTsely 
in the essay. Classical culture had been overwhelmed 
by the barbarians, and the monks “finished what tlio 
Goths bogan,” Letters revived when the study of classi- 
cal models again gave an impulse and supplied a 

At longth Erasmus, that great injured name, 

The glory of tho priesthood and tlialr sbaino, 

And drovo choso holy Vandals off the stage. 

The classioalism of Pope’s time was no doubt very 
different from that of the period of Erasmus ; but in his 
view it differed only because the contemporaries of 
Dryden had more thoroughly dispersed the mists of the 
barbarism which still obscured the Shaksperean age, 
and from which even Milton or Cowley had not com- 
pletely escaped. Dryden and Boilcau. and the French 
critics, with their interpreters Roscommon, Sheffield, and 
Walsh, Tvho found rules in Aristotle, and drew their 





ginning of 1713, is closely and avowedly modelled upon 
this original. There is still a considerable infusion of 
tho puerile Classicism of the Pastorals, which contrasts 
awkwardly with Denham's strength, and a silly episode 
about the nymph Lodona changed into the river Loddon 
by Diana, to save her from the pursuit of Pan. But the 
style is animated, and the descriptions, though seldom 
original, ^how Pope’s frequent felicity of language, 



lias to borrow his description from Statius, which was 
hardly the way to got tho true local colour. Windsor 
Forest, however, like Cooper's I/ill, speedily diverges into 
historical and political reflections. Tho barbarity of the 
old forest laws, the poets Donham and Cowloy and 
Surrey, who hud sung on tho banks of the Thames, and 







the story narrated in them must have been authentic, 
and one of his own correspondents (Caryll) begged him 
for an explanation of the facts. Pop© gave no answer, 
but left a posthumous note to an edition of his letters 
calculated, perhaps intended, to mystify future inquirers. 
The lady, a Mrs. Weston, to whom the note pointed, did 
not die till 1724, and could therefore not have committed 
suicide in 1717. The mystification was childish enough, 
though if Pope had committed no worse crime of the 
kind, one would not consider him to bo a very grievous 



to repel a charge of coldness brought against Pope ; — 

By foreign hands thy dying oyes were closad, 

By foreign hands thy decent limbs composed. 

By foreign bands thy humble geavo adorn’d, 

33y strangers honour’d and by strangers mourn’d f 
What though no friomle in snblo weeds appear, 
Grieve for an hour, perhaps, then mourn a year, 

To midnight dances and the public show P 
What though no weeping loves tliy ashos graco, 



The more elaborate poetry of the Moisaia equally polished 
throughout, and too much praise cannot easily l>e bestowed 
upon the skill with which the romantic scenery of the 


convent is indicated in the background, and the force 
with winch Popo hoc given the revulsions of feeling of 





sions which are supposed to struggle hi Eloisa’s breast. 
It is not merely our knowledge that Pope is speak- 
ing dramatically which prevents us from receiving the 
same kind of impressions as we receive from poetry — such, 
for example, as some of Cowper’s minor pieces— into 
which, wc know that a man is really putting his whole 
heart. The comparison would not be fair, for in such 
cases we are moved by knowledge of external facts ns 
well as by the poetic power. But it is simply that Pope 
always resembles an orator whoso gestures ore studied, 
and who thinks while he is speaking of the fall of his 
robes and the attitude of Inis hands. He is throughout 
academical ; and though knowing with admirable nicety 
how grief should he represented, and what have been the 
expedients of his best predecessors, ho misses the one 
essential touch of spontaneous impulse. 

One other blemish is perhaps more fatal to the popu- 
larity of the Eloisa. There is a taint of something un- 
wholesome and effeminate. Pope, it is true, 1 b only 
following the language of the original in the most offen- 
sive passages \ hut we see too plainly that he has dwelt 
too fondly upon those passages, and worked thorn up 
with especial care. ¥0 need not be prudish in our 
judgment of impassioned poetry ; but when the passion 
has this false ring, the ethical coincides with the resthotio 
objection. 

I have mentioned these poems here, because they seem 
to bo the development of the rhetorical vein which ap- 
peared in the earlier work. But I have passed over 
another work which has sometimes been regarded aB his 
masterpiece. A Lord Petr© had offended a Miss Eermor 
by stealing a lock of her hair. She thought that he 
showed more gallantry than courtesy, and some unplea- 








And beat distinguished byblaok, brown, or fair. 

Women, in short, are ail frivolous beings, whose one 
genuine interest is in love-making. The same sentiment 
is really implied in tlio more playful lines in the Hope of 
the Loch. The sylphs are warned by omens that some 
misfortune impends j but they don’t know what. 





seen its resemblance to the complaint. of tli 


juryman overpowered, by cloven obstiuato fellows. But we 
may admit that an intensely sensitive nature is a bad qua- 

tho throng of competitors without a skin will bo tor- 
tured by every touch, and suffer the more if he turns to 



fi.J FIRST PERIOD OF POPE’S LITERARY CAREER. 45 
The name Appius referred to Dennis's tragedy of Appius 

that poor Dennis had invented some new thunder for the 
performance ; and by his piteous complaint against the 
actors for afterwards “ stealing his thunder,” had started a 
proverbial expression. Pope’s reference stung Dennis to 
the quick. He replied by a savage pamphlet, pulling Pope’s 
essay to pieces, and hitting some real blots, but diverging 
into the coarsest personal abuse. Hot content with saying 
in his prefaco that lie was attacked with the utmost false- 
hood and calumny by a little affected hypocrite, who had 
nothing in his mouth but truth, candour, and good- 
nature, ho reviled Pope for his porsonal defocts j insinu- 
ated that ho was a hunch-backed toad; declared that 
ho was the very shape of the how of the god of love j 
that he might be thankful that ho was born a modern, 
for had he been born of Greek parents Mb life would 
have been no longer than that of one of his poems, 
namely, half a day ; and that his outward form, however 
like a monkey’s, could not deviato more from the average 
of humanity than his mind. These amenities gave Pope 
his first taste of good savage slashing abuse. The revenge 
was out of all proportion to the offence. Pope, at first, 
seemed to take the assault judiciously. He kept silence, 
and simply marked some of the faults oxposed by Dennis 
for alteration. Hut the wound rankled, and when ail 
opportunity presently offered itself, Pope struck savagely 
at his onemy. To show how this eamo to pass, I must 
rise from poor old Dennis to a more exalted literary 
sphere. 

The literary world, in which Dry den had recently 
been, and Pope was soon to bo, tlujT’Jiiuatj WJ«jpii*iiu*uu« 
figure, wjyj.for the present under the i|ild dicQioJshirijt 










proceedings possibly suggested the pieco of advice which 

as soon ns you can j ho will certainly play you some 
devilish trick else.” 

His first trick was calculated to vox an editor's soul. 
Ambrose Philips, as I have said, had published certain 
pastorals in the same volume with Pope's. Philips, though 
ho seems to have been less rewarded than most of his com- 
panions, was certainly accepted as an attached member of 
Addison’s “ little senate j” and that body was not more 
free than other mutual admiration societies from the desire 






wards— though, considering the relations of tlie men, some 
misunderstanding is probable — that Pops hail indirectly 


instigated this attack through the bookseller, Lintot. If 
so, Pope must have deliberately contrived the trap for the 
unlucky Dennis ; and, at any rate, ho fell upon Dennis ns 
soon as the trap ivas sprung. Though Dennis was a 
hot-headed Whig, he liad quarrolled with Addison and 
Steele, and was probably jealous, as the author of trage- 
dies intended, like Cato, to propagate Whig principles, 
perhaps to turn Whig prejudices to account. Ho writes 
with the bitterness of a disappointed and unlucky man, 





man so generally beloved, and was equally anxious to allow 
that he had behaved generously and been treated ■with 
injustice and, indeed, with downright treachery. And 
yet, after reading the various statements made by tlie 











CHAPTLR 111 


Popes uneasy lel&tions with tho wits at [buttons were 
no obstacle to In* success elsewhoie fewift now at the 
height of his power was pleased by his TI indsoi I'oi et>t 










fortune by the remaining sale. He succeeded in tho 
judgment both of tho critics and of the public of tho next 

of poetry tlio -world hns ever aeon." Gray declared that no 
other translation would over equal it, and Gibbon that it 
had every merit except that of fnithfiilness to tlio original. 
This merit of fidelity, indeed, was scarcely claimed by 
any one. Bentloy’s phrase — “ a pretty poem, Mr. Pope, 
but you must not call it Homer ” — expresses the uniform 
view taken from tho first by all who could rend both. 







vanishing under tho clearer light, as modern thought 

the unreality of the old mythology is not felt to "be any 
objection to their use as conventional symbols. Homer’s 
gods, says Pope in his preface, are still the gods of 
poetry. Their vitality -was nearly extinct ; but they 
were regarded as convenient personifications of abstract 
qualities, machines for epic poetry, or figures to be used 
in allegory. In the absence of a true historical perception, 
the same view was attributed to Homer. Homer, as Pope 


admits, did not invent the gods ; but he was the “ first 







artificial headgear, was an attempt to give a dignified or 
full-dress appearance to the average prosaic human being. 
Having this innate weakness of pomposity and exaggera- 
tion, it naturally expired, and became altogether ridiculous, 
with the generation to which, it belonged. As the wit or 


man of the world had at bottom a very inadequate con- 





exquisite perception. Chapman was a poet worthy -of our 
great poetic period, and Pope himself testifies to the 
u daring fiery spirit ” which animates his translation, and 
says that it is not unlike what Homer himself might have 
written in hia youth — surely not a grudging pt'ftiso. But 
though this is true, I will venture to assert that Chapman 
also sins, not merely hy his love of qunintness, hub hy 
constantly indulging in sheer doggerel. If his lines do 
not stagnate, they foam and fret like a mountain "brook, 
instead of flowing continuously and majestically like a 
great river. , He surpasses Pope chiefly, as it seems to me, 
where Pope's conventional verbiage smothers and conceals 
some vivid image from nature. Pope, of course, 
thorough man of forms, and when he lias to spealt . 
or aky or mountain generally draws upoi) the curron 




ing. Ha allows Teucor to call Hector a dog, but apologises 
in a note. « This is literal from the Greek,” ho says, " and 
I have ventured it;” though ho quotes Milton’s “ dogs of 
hell” to hack himself -with a precedent. 15ut he cannot 
quifco stand Homer’s downright comparison of Ajax to an 
ass, end speaks of him in gingerly fashion as — 

Pope himself thinks the passage " inimitably just and 
beautiful but on the whole, he says, “ a translator owes 
so much to the taste of the age in which ho lives ns 
not to make too great a compliment to the former [age] ; 
and this induced me to omit the mention of the word aw 
in the translation.” Poileau and Longinus, ho tells us, 

“Ass” is the vilest word imaginable in English or 
Latin, but of dignity enough in Greek and Hebrew to be 
employed M on the most magnificent occasions.” 

The Homeric phrase is thus often muffled and deadened 
by Pope's verbiage. Dignity of a kind is gained at 
the cost of energy. If such changes admit of some apology 
ns an attempt to preserve what is undoubtedly a Homeric 
characteristic, we must admit that the “dignity ” is often 
false ; it rests upon more mouthing instead of simplicity 
and directness, and suggests that Pope might have approved 
the famous emendation “he died in indigent circum- 
stances,” for “ he died poor.” The same weakness is per- 
haps more annoying when it leads to sins of commission. 
Pope never scruples to amend Homer by little epigrammatic 
amplifications, which are characteristic of the contempo- 
rary rhetoric. A single illustration of a fault sufficiently 
notorious will be sufficient. When Uesfcor, in the eleventh 
book, rouses Diomed at night, Pope naturally smoothes 










Eustathius, an author whom Pope would have been 
scarcely able to read without such assistance. Elijah 
-Fenton, his other assistant, was a Cambridge man who 
hail sacrificed his claims of preferment by becoming a non- 


juror, anti picked up a living partly by writing anrl 
chiefly by acting as tutor to Lord Orrery, and afterwards 
in the family of Trumbull's widow. Pope, who introduced 
turn to Lady Trumball, had also introduced him to Craggs, 
who, when Secretary of State, felt his want of a decent 
education, and wished to bo polished by some competent 
person. He seems to have been a kindly, idle, honourable 
man, who died, says Pope, of indolence, and more im- 
mediately, it appears, of the gout. The alliance thus 
formed was rather a delicate one, and was embittered by 
some of Pope’s usual trickery. In issuing his proposals 
he spoke in ambiguous terms of two friends who were to 
render him some undefined assistance, and did not claim 
to bo the translator, but to have undertaken the irons- 










At Binfield lie became demure, correct, and respectful to 
tlie religious scruples of his parents. In liis visits to 
London and Bath he is little bettor than one of the 
-wicked. In a copy of verses (not too decent) written in 
1715, as a “ Farewell to London,” he gives us to under- 
stand that he has been hearing the chimes at midnight, 
and knows whore the bona-robaa dwell. Ho is forced to 
leave his jovial friends and his worrying publishers “ for 
Homer (damn him 1) calls.” He is, so he assures us, 

Still idle, with a busy air 
^ Deep wUmsteB towntrivo ; 

And ho takes a sad leave of London pleasures 

l?or sober, studious days ! 

And Burlington’s deUoious meal 




Writing from tilth a little earlier, to Teresa and Martha 
Blount, ho employs the same jannty strain, “ISvory 
-one,” he says, “ values Mr. Pope, but every one for a 
different reason. One for Ms adherence to tho Catholic 
faith, another for his neglect of Popish superstition ; ono 
for his good behaviour, another for his whimsicalities ; Mr. 
Titcomb for hia pretty atheistical jests ; Mr. Caryll for his 
moral and Christian sentences; Mrs. Teresa for his 
reflections on Mrs. Patty ; Mrs. Patty for life reflections 
on Mrs. Teresa.” He is an “ agreeable rattle ; ” the ac- 
complished rake, drinking with tho wits, though above 
boozing with the squire, and capable of alleging Iris 
drunkenness os an excuse for writing very questionable 
letters to ladies. 

Pope was too sickly and too serious to indulge long in 
such youthftil fopperies. He had no fund of high spirits 
to draw npcm, and his playfulness was too near deadly 
earnest for tho comedy of oommou life. He had too 
niuoh intellect to ho a mere fribble, and had not tho 
strong animal passions of the thorough debauchee. Ago 
came upon him rapidly, and he had sown his wild oats, 
suob as they were, while still a young man. Meanwhile 
his reputation and his circle of acquaintances were rapidly 
spreading, and in spite of all his disqualifications fin' the 
coarser forms of conviviality, he took tho keenest possible 
interest in the life that went on around him. A satirist 
may not be a pleasant companion, hut he must frequent 
society ; he must he on the watch for his natural prey ; 
ha must describe the gossip of the day, for it is tho raw 
material from which he spins his finished fabric. 
Pope, as his writings show, was an eager recipient of all 
current rumonrs, whether they affected his aristocratic 
friends or the humble denizens of Grub Street. Pttlly to 











ffigM ffSu^IWwloy, %i Bolingbroko’s carriage and six, he 
w*w upsut Ui A SYKSum. He escaped drowning, though 
•the water was “up to the knots of his periwig/' but he was 
so cut by the broken glass that he nearly lost the use of 
his right hand. On another occasion Spence was delighted 
by the sudden appearance of the poet at Oxford, " dread- 
fully fatigued;" he had good-naturedly lent his own 
chariot to a lady who had been hurt in an upset, and had 
walked three miles to Oxford on a sultry day. 

A man of such brilliant wit, familiar with so many 









professed himself able f>o assign 1001. to charity; and 
though tile figures era doubtful, and all Pope’s statements 
about his own proceedings liable to suspicion, he appears 
to have been often generous in helping the distressed with 
money, as well as with advice or recommendations to his 
powerful friends. Pope, by hie infirmities and his talents, 
belonged to the dependent class of mankind. He was 
in no sense oapable of standing firmly upon his own legs. 
He had a longing, sometimes pathetic and sometimes 
humiliating, for the applanse of his follows and the 
sympathy of friends. With feelings so morbidly sensi- 
tive, and with such a lamentable incapacity for straight- 
forward openness in any relation of life, lie was naturally 
a dangerous companion. Ho might he brooding ovor 
same fancied injury or neglect, and meditating revenge, 
when ho appeared to be on good terms ; when really 
desiring to do a service to a friend, lie might adopt some 
tortuous meanB for obtaining his ends, which would 
convert the service into an injury ; and, if ho liad onoc 


become alienated, the paet friendship would be ramom- 






and whoso victories soon after the unlucky remark had boon 
made, were so brilliant as to resemble strategical epigrams. 

of the man, and has loft a curious description of his last 





to ten people, laughing, talking, declaiming against the cor. 
ruption of the times, giving directions to his workmen, and 
insisting upon going to sea in a yacht -without preparations 
for landing anywhere in particular. Pope seems to have 
been specially attracted by such men, with intellects as 
restless as bis own, but with infinitely more vitality to 
stand the consequent wear and teat*. 

Wo. should be better pleased if we could restore a vivid 
imago of the inner circle upon which life happiness most 
intimately depended. In one relation of life Pope’s con- 
duct was not only blameless, but thoroughly loveable. Ho 


true, lie is a little too consciously virtuous. Yet when ho 
speaks of his father and mother there aro tears in his 









acting, and his language is stained 
could scarcely offend Lady Mary, if 
her own poetical attempts. Tlio most < 








graceful to all concerned. Wore any excuse available for 
Pope, it would bo in the brutality of taunts, coming not 
only from rough dwellers in. Gruh Street, but fr-om the most 
polished representatives of the highest classes, upon per- 
sonal defects, which the most ungenerous assailant might 
surely hayo spared. But it must also be granted that 
Pope was neither the last to give provocation, nor at all 
inclined to refrain from the use of poisoned weapons. 

The other connexion of which I have spoken has also 
its mystery, — like everything else in Pope’s career. Pope 
had been early acquainted with Teresa and Maitba Blount. 
Teresa was horn in the same year as Pope, and Martha two 
years later. 8 They were daughters of Lister Blount, of 
Mapledurham, and after liis death, in 1710, and the mar- 
riage of their only brother, in 1711, they lived with their 











CHAPTER 




tion j niul if simli joint-stock undertakings were practicable 
in literature, it would bo diiJicult to collect a more 
rbiilliant set of contributors. After Swift — the terrible 
humourist of whom we can hardly think without a mix- 

Attorbmy, Arbuthnofc, Gay, Parnell, and Pope himself. 
Parnell, an amiable man, died in 1717, leaving works 
which wore edited by Pope in 1732. Afcterbury, a 
potential Wolsey or Laud bom in an uncongenial period, 
was a man of fine literary teste — a warm admirer of 
Milton (though he did exhort Pope to put Samson 
Agonistos into civilised costume — one of the most un- 
lucky suggestions over made by mortal man), a judicious 
critic of Pope himself, and one who had already given 
proofs of Ins capacity in literary warfare by Ilia share in 
the famous controversy with Bentley. Though no one 
now doubts the measureless superiority of Bentloy, the 
clique of Swift and Pope still cherished fcbo belief that 
the wit of Atterbury and his allies had triumphed over 
the ponderous learning of the pedant. Arbuthnot, whom 
Swift had introduced to Pope as a man who coulcl do 
everything but walk, was an amiable and accomplished 
physician. He was a strong Tory and high churchman, 
and retired for a time to Prance upon the death of Anno 
and the overthrow of his party. He returned, however, 
to England, resumed his practice, and won Popo's 
warmest gratitude by his skill and cere. Ho was a man 
of learning, and had employed it in an attack upon Wood- 
ward's geological speculations, as already savouring of 
heterodoxy. He possessed also » vein of genuine 
humour, resembling that of Swift, though it has rather 
lost its savour, perhaps, because it was not salted by the 
Dean’s misanthropic bitterness. If his good humour 







whole collection was made up in great part of old scraps, 
and savoured of bookmaking, though. Pop© speaks com- 
placently of the joint volumes, in winch he says to Swift, 
“ We look like friends, side by side, serious and merry 
by turns, conversing interchangeably, and walking down, 
hand in hand, to posterity." Of tho various fragments 
contributed by Pope, there is only one which need be 


volume, in which, he was helped by Arbullmot. He told 

















osity. Ho adopted other devices for avoiding unpleasant 
consequences. It was possible that his victims might 
appeal to the law. In order to throw dust in their eyes, 
two editions appeared in Dublin and London, the Dublin 
edition professing to be a reprint from a London edition, 
whilst the London, edition professed in tiro samo way to 
be the reprint of a Dublin edition. To oppose another 











an unceasing supply of ridicule to the essayists of the 
time ; a denunciation of the corruption of modem youth, 
who learn nothing hut new forms of vice in the grand 
tour; and a fresh assault upon Toland, Tinclal, and 
other freethinkers of the day. There were some passages 
marked by Pope's usual dexterity, but the whole is 
awkwardly constructed, and has no very intelligible con- 
nexion witli the first part. It was highly admired at the 
time, and, amongst others, by Gray. He specially praises 
a passage which has often been quoted as representing 
Pope’s highest achievement in his art. At the conclusion 
tho goddess Dulnesa yawns, and a blight falls upon art, 
scienco, and philosophy. I quote tho lines, which Pope 
himself could not repeat without emotion, and which 
have received tho highest eulogies from Johnson and 






"Warburton, and illustrating his 
ntino pleasantry, 
grave, and many of liis victims 
t was a melancholy employment 
down visibly month by month 








to Curll for ten guineas. 

The correspondence was received with some favour, and 
suggested to Pope a new mode of gratifying his vanity. 
An occasion soon offered itself. Theobald, the hero of 




sonted, and Pope quietly took a further step without 
authority. Ho told Oxford that ho had decided to make 
his publishers say that copies of the letters had boon ob- 
tained from Lord Oxford. He told the same story to 
Swiftj speaking of the " connivance " of his noble friend, 
and adding that, though he did not himself “ much ap- 
prove ” of the publication, he was not ashamed of it. He 
thus ingeniously intimated that the correspondence, which 
ho had himself carefully prepared and sent to press, had 
been printed without hiB consent by the officious zeal of 
Oxford and the booksellers. 



3d not be doubted, would snatch at any chance of pub- 
ing more correspondence ; and, as Pope was anxious 
»ave iiis letters stolen and Curil was ready to steal, tlie 





So far the plot had succeeded. Pope had printed his 
own correspondence, and had tricked Cur 11 into publish- 
ing the book piratically, whilst the public was quite pre- 
pared to believe that Curll had performed a now piratical 
foat. Pope, however, was now bound to shriek as loudly 
as ho could at the outrage under which ho was suffering. 
Ho should have been prepared also to answer an obvious 
question. Every one would naturally inquire how Curll 
had procured the letters, which by Pope's own account 
were safely deposited in Lord Oxford's library. Without, 
as it would seem, properly weighing the difficulty of meet- 
ing this demand. Pope called out loudly for vengeance* 
When the Duuciad appeared, he had applied (as I have 
said) for an injunction in Chancery, and had at the same 
time secured the failure of his application. The same 
device was tried in a still more imposing fashion. The 
Houso of Lords had recently decided that it was a breach 






spondencv. Pope was mow caught in his own trap. Ho 
had tried to avert suspicion by publicly offering a reward 
to Smytlio and P. T., if they would “discover the 
whole affair." The letters, as ho admitted, must have 
been procured either from his own library or from Lord 
Oxford’s. The correspondence to be published by Cur]] 
would help to identify the mysterious appropriately, and 
whatever excuses could bo made ought now to bo forth- 


coming. Pope adopted a singular plan. It was 

nounced that the clergyman concerned with P, T. and 
Ctirll had w discovered the whole transaction." A nam- 









Pope had been engaged. He bad been in the habit of 
writing to Swift since tlieir first acquaintance, and Boling- 
broke had occasionally joined him. These letters, which 

poraries, would be far more interesting than the letters to 
Cromwell or Wycherley, or even than the letters addressed 



POPE. 




to Addison and Steele, which were more stilted fabrica- 
tions. How could they he got before tlio world, and in 
such a nay as to conceal his own complicity 1 

Pope had told Swift (in 1730) that he had kept some 
of the letters in a volume for his own secret satisfaction ; 
and Swift had preserved all Pope’s letters along with 
those of other distinguished men. Here was an attractive 
booty for such parties as the unprincipled Curll 1 In 
1735 Curll had committed his wiolced piracy, and Pope 
pressed Swift to return his letters, in order to “ secure 
him against that rascal printer.” The entreaties wore 
often renewed, but Swift for some reason turned his deaf 
oar to the suggestion. He promised, indeed (Sept. 3, 
1735), that the letters should bo burnt — » most effectual 
security against republication, but one not at all to Pope’s 
taste. Pope then admitted that, having boon forced to 
publish some of his other letters, he should like to make 
use of same of those to Swift, as none would bo more 
honourable to him. Hay, lie says, ho meant to erect buoIi 

shame all ancient memorials of the same kind.* This 
avowal of his intention to publish did not eonoilinto 
Swift Curil next published in 1730 a couple of letters 
to Swift, and Pope took advantage of this publication 
(perhaps ho had indirectly supplied Curll with copies) 
to urge upon Swift the insecurity of the letters in his 
keeping. Swift ignored the request, and lus letters about 
this time began to show that his memory was failing and 
his intellect growing weak. 

Orrery in Mnroh, HOT, and may not aoonratoiy reproduce) hi,, 
statements to Swift; lint they probably represent approrrimlrtoly 
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involved ono of the illusiona o 
ft) apologizes in the letter 1 
id. By insisting upon this 





cious hypocrite of fiction pales "beside this. Pape, con- 
descending to the meanest complication of lies to justify 
a paltry vanity, taking advantage of his old friend's 
dotage to trick him into complicity, then giving a false 
account of his error, and finally moralizing, with all the 
airs of philosophic charity, and taking credit for his gene- 





“ how Ciirll would be bit were our epistles to fall into 
his hands, and how gloriously they would fall short of 
every ingenious reader’s anticipations.” Warburton adds 
in a note tliftfc Pope used to “value himself upon this 
particular.” It is indeed true that Pope had dropped the 
boyish affectation of his letters to "Wycherley and Crom- 
well. But such a statement in the mouth of a man who 
plotted to secure Curll’s publication of his letters, with 
devices elaborate enough to make the reputation of an 
unscrupulous diplomatist, is of course only one more 
oxamplo of the superlative degreo of affectation, the affec- 
tation of being unaffected. We should be indeed dis- 
appointed were wo to expect in Pope’s letters what we 
find in the best specimens of the art : the charm which 
belongs to a simple outpouring of friendly feeling in 
private intercourse ; the sweet playfulness of Cowper, or 
tlio grave humour of Gray, or even the sparkle and bril- 
liance of Walpole’s admirable letters. Though Walpole 
had an eye to posterity, and has his own mode of affecta- 



CORRESPONDENCE. 


formers, doubting whether they most deceive each other 
or the public or themselves. The secret is an open one 
for us, now that the illusion which perplexed contem- 
poraries has worn itself threadbare. 

The most impressive letters are undoubtedly those of 
Swift -the stern sad humourist, frowning upon the world 
which has rejected him, and covering his wrath with an 
affectation, not of fine sentiment, but of misanthropy. A 

are phrases in his letters which brand themselves upon 
the memory like those of no other roan j and we are 
softened into pity as the strong mind is seen gradually 
sinking into decay. The two other sharers in tho colloquy 
are in effective contrast. We see through Iiolingbroko’s 
magnificent self-deceit ; the flowing manners of tho states- 
man who, though the game is lost, is longing for a favour- 
able turn of the card, bub still affects to solace himself 
with philosophy, and wraps himself in dignified reflections 
upon the blessings of retirement, contrast with Swift's 
downright avowal of indignant scorn for himself ami man- 
kind. And yet we have a sense of the man’s amazing 
cleverness, and regret that lie lias no chance of trying one 
more fall with his antagonists in the open arena. Pope’s 
affectation is perhaps the most transparent and the most 
gratuitous. His career had been pre-eminently successful j 
his talents had found their natural outlet ; and ho had 
only to he what he apparently persuaded himself that he 
was, to he happy in spite of illness. Ho is constantly 
flourishing his admirable moral sense in our faces, dilating 
upon hia simplicity, modesty, fidelity to hie friends, in- 
difference to the charms of fame, till we are almost con- 
vinced that he lias imposed upon himself. By some 
strange piece of legerdemain he must suTely have suc- 
ceeded in regarding even his deliberate artifices, with 



of the younger men who are rising up 
corruptions of Walpole ; he takes tin 
friends as seriously as a simple-minded 
fairly realized the possibility of clobber; 






would justify a man in laying down tlio law to meta- 
physicians as well as to diplomatists and politicians. His 
philosophical writings are equally superficial and arrogant, 
though they show here and there the practised debater’s 
power of making a good point against his antagonist 
without really grasping the real problems at issue. 

Bolingbroke received a pardon in 1723, and returned to 
England, crossing Atterbury, who had just been convicted 
of treasonable practices. In 1720 Bolingbroke settled at 
Pawley, near Uxbridge, and for the next ten years ho was 
alternately amusing himself in playing the retired philo- 
sopher, and endeavouring, with more serious purpose, to 
animate the opposition to Walpole. Pope, who was his 

completely dazzled by his eminence. He spoke of him 
with bated breath, as a being almost superior to humanity. 
“It looks,” said Pope once, “as if that great man had 
been placed here by mistake. When the comet appeared 
n month or two ago,” he added, “I sometimes fancied 

to one’s door for other visitors ” Of all the graceful com- 
pliments in Pope’s poetry, none are more ardent or more 
obviously sincere than those addressed to this “guide, 
philosopher, and friend.” He delighted to bask in the 
sunshine of the great man's presence. Writing to Swift 
in 1728, lie (Pope) says that he is holding the pen “for 
my Lord Bolingbroke,” who is reading your letter between, 
two haycocks, with his attention occasionally distracted 
by a threatening shower. Bolingbroke is acting the tem- 
perate recluse, having nothing for dinner but mutton- 
broth, beans and bacon, and a barndoor fowl. Whilst 
his lordship is running after a cart, Pope snatches a 
moment to tell liow the day before this noble farmer had 





Pope might conceivably have -written a really great 
poem on these terms, though deprived of the concrete 
imagery of ft Dante or a Milton. If ho lmd fairly grasped 

theiatic or atheistic, optimist or possimist, proclaiming a 
solution of the mystery, or declaring all solutions to bo 
impossible, he might have given forcible expression to tlio 






wliicli brings a converging series of arguments to h 


upon a single point, was to him as impossible ns tho power 
of devising an elaborate strategical combination to a (lash- 
ing Prince Rupert. Tlic reasonings in tho Essay are con- 
fused, contradictory, and often childish. Ho was equally 
far from having assimilated any definite system of thought-. 
Brought up aa a Catholic, ho liad gradually swung into 
vague doistie belief. But he had never studied any philo- 
sophy or theology whatever, and ho accepts in perfect un- 


Swift, in verses from which I have already quoted, 




He had dipped into the hooka which everybody 
Locke’s Essay, and Shaftesbury’s Characteristics, 
Wollaston’s Religion of jSatuwj, and Clarko oi 
Attributes, and Archbishop King on the Origin of 
had probably amused his spare moments. They 
all, we may suppose, in Bolingbvoke’s library ; and i: 
















Ho considered the persecuting spirit of hie own church to 
be its worst fault. 1 In the early Essay on Criticism he 
offended some of his own. sect by a vigorous denunciation 
of the doctrine which promotes persecution by limiting 
salvation to a particular creed. His charitable conviction 
that a divine demon t is to be found in ail creeds, from 
that of the “ poor Indian ” upwards, animates the highest 
passages in his works. Hut though he sympathizes 
with a generous toleration, and the specific dogmas of his 
creed sat very loosely on his mind, he did not consider 
that an open secession was necessary or even honourable. 
He called himself a true Catholic, though rath or as respect- 
fully sympathizing with the spirit of Fdnelon than as 
holding to any dogmatic ayatom . The most dignified 
letter that he over wrote was in answer to a suggestion 
from At tor bury (1717), that he might change his religion 
upon the death of his father. I 3 ope replies that ‘his 
worldly interests would ho promoted by such a step ; and, 
in fact, it cannot he doubted that Pope might have had a 
share in the good things then obtainable by successful 
writers, if he had qualified by taking the oaths. But he 
adds, that such a change would hurl his mother’s feelings, 
and that ho was more certain of his duty to promote her 

was sure that he could mean as well in the religion ho 
now professed as in any other ; and that being so, ho 
thought that a change even to an equally good religion 
could not be justified. A similar statement appears in a 
letter to Swift, in 1729. « I am of the religion of Eras- 

mus, a Catholic. So I live, so shall I die, and hope 0110 
day to meet you. Bishop Attcrbury, the younger Craggs, 
Dr. Garth, Dean Berkeley, and Mr. Hutchinson in that 
1 Spon.ce, p. 361. 








The history of this conflict JhlJr. htsyond my puhjecf, un<l 
I must Ijo content with this brief reference, which proves, 
amongst other things, the interest muted by Pope's advo- 
cacy of the most characteristic duet lines «f his time on 
the minds of the greatest leaders of the revolutionary 

Meanwhile, however, Cioupuk w.ih timmlub-d into Eng- 
lish, and Pope was terribly ahumud. His “guiilu, philo- 
sopher, nrul friend” had returned to this Continent fin 
1735), disgusted with liis prditiral failure, hut was again 
in England from June, 1 7 .‘IN, to May, 17.1ft. Wq know 
not what comfort he may have given to his unlucky dis- 
ciple, hut an unexpected champion suddenly arose. 
William Warburton (born 16UB) was gradually pushing 
his way to success. Ho had been an attorney?; clerk, and 
laid not received a university education ; hut his multi- 
farious reading was making him conspicuous, helped by 
great energy, ami by a quality which gave some plausi- 
bility to the title bestowed on him by Mullet, “Tho 
most impudent man living.’' In his humble days be had 
been intimate with Popes enemies, Cmicanen and Theo- 
bald, and had spoken scornfully of Pope, saying, amongst 
other things, that ho “ borrowed for want of genius,” as 
Addison borrowed from modesty and Milton from pride. 
In 1730 bo had published his first important work, the 
Alliance between Church and State, and in 173S fol- 
lowed tho first instalment of his principal performance, 
tlio Divine Legation, During the following years ho 
was tho most conspicuous theologian of tho day, ilrended 
and hated by his opponents, whom he unsparingly bullied, 
and dominating a small clique of abject admirers, Hu is 
said to have condemned the Essay on Man. when, it 
first appeared. Pie called it a collection of tho worst 





















F his best style. Scarcely any one, 
lias left so large a proportion of 
indeed, to the present lio survives 








indeed, diowa in the Essay on Criticism, that his viow 
about tlie uniformity of sound and sense were crude 
enough ; they are analogous to the tricks hy which a 
musician might decently imitate the cries of animals or 
the murmurs of a crowd ; and his ait excludes any attempt 
at rivalling the melody of the great poets who aim at pro- 
ducing a harmony quite independent of the direct meaning 
of tlioir words. I am only speaking of the felicity with 
which he can move in metre, without the slightest appear- 
ance of restraint, so as to give a kind of idealized represen- 
tation of the tone of animated verbal intercourse. What- 
ever comes within this province ho can produce with 
admirable fidelity. ITow in suoli talks as we imagine 
with Swift and Bolingbroke, we may be quite sure that 




















or for charitable purposes j and requested Allen, if he 
should refuse tlio legacy for himself, to pay it to the 
Hath Hospital. Allen adopted this suggestion, saying 
quietly that Pope had always been a bad accountant, and 
would have come nearer the truth if he had added a 
cypher to the figures. 

Another fact came to light, which produced a fiercer out- 
burst. Pope, it was found, had printed a whole edition 
(1500 copies) of the Patriot Kiwj , Bolingbroke’s most 
polished work. The motive could have been, nothing but 
a desire to pre servo to posterity what Pope considered to 
be a monument worthy of the highest genius, and was so 
far complimentary to Bolingbrake. Bolingbroko, how- 
ever, considered it as an act of gross treachery. Pope 
lmd received the work on condition of keeping it strictly 
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Samucij Johvson wis bom in Lichfield in 1700 His 
fit hoi, Miehaol Johnson, hob a bookseller, lughly r« spec tod 
by the cathedral clergy, and for a tuna suflieiontlyprosperous 
to bo a magistrate of tlio town, and, in the year of his son b 
bntli, sheriff of the county lie opened a bool stall on 
market-days at neighbouring towns, including Birmingham, 
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hardships endured in that dVinal region. Richardson 
wont on tlio sound principle of keeping liin shop that his 
shop might keep him. But tho other great novelists of 

author’s existence. Fielding, .Smollett, and Goldsmith 
havo described the poor wretches with a vivid force which 
gives sadness to tho reflection that each of those great men 
was drawing upon his own experience, and that thoy each 
diod in distress. Tho Cam of Authors by Profession 
to quote tho title of a pamphlet by Ibdph, was indeed a 
wretched one, when tlio greatest of their number luul an 
incessant struggle to keep tho wolf from tho door. Tho 
life of an author resembled the proverbial existence of tho 
flying-fish, chased by enemies in sea and in air ; ho only 
escaped from tho slavery of the bookseller’s garret, to lly 
from tho bailiff or rot in tho dehtor'a ward or tlio spunging- 
house. Many strange half-patlietic and half-ludicrous anec- 
dotes survive to recall tho sorrows and tho recklessness of 
tho luckless scribblers who, like ono of Johnson's acquain- 
tance, “ lived in London and hung looso upon society." 

Thoro was Samuel lloyse, for oxamplo, whose poem on 
the Deity is quoted with high praise by Fielding. Once 
Johnson had generously exorted himself for his comrade in 
misery, and collected enough money by sixpences to get 
the poet's clothes out of pawn. Two days afterwards, 
Boy so had spent the moneyand was found in bed, covered 
only with a blanket, through two holes in which ho passed 
his arms to write. Boyso, it appears, when still in this posi- 
tion would lay out his last half-guinea to buy truffios and 
mushrooms for his lost scrap of beef. Of another scribbler 
Johnson said, “ I honour Derrick for his strength of mind. 





the “ Commissioner of Excise,” as the “ two lowest of all 
human beings.” u Ralph," says one of the notes to the 
Dunciad, 41 ended in the common sink of all such writers, 
a political newspaper.” The prejudice against such em- 
ployment has scarcely died out in our own day, and may 
he still traced in the account of Fendennis and his friend 
Warrington, People who do dirty work, must he paid for 
it j and the Secrot Committee which inquired into Wal- 
pole’s administration reported that in ton years, from 1731 
to 1741. a sum of £50,0T7 18s. had been paid to writers 








London for thirty pounds a year. Ton pounds would pay 
for clothes ; a garret might be hired for eighteen-pence a 
week ; if any one asked for on address, it was easy to reply, 
“ I tun to be found at such a place,” Threepence laid out 
at a coffee-house would enable him to pass some hours a 
day in good company j dinner might be had for sixpence, 
a bread -an d-milk breakfast for a penny, and suppor was 
superfluous. On clean shirt day you might go abroad and 
pay visits, This leaves a surplus qf nearly one pound 
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iving lawa to hia little seraglio 
; had died (17B4), worn out by 
oliett was active in the literary 
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meet quietly to exchange their minds without any thought 
of display. But conversation considered as a game, as a 
bout of intellectual sword-play, has also charms which 
Johnson intensely appreciated. His talk was not of the 
encyclopaedia variety, like that of some more modern cele- 
brities j but it was fall of apposite illustrations and un- 
rivalled in keen argument, rapid flashes of wit and humour, 
scornful retort and dexterous sophistry. Sometimes he 
would fell his adversary at a blow ; his sword, as Boswell 
said, would he through your body in an instant without 









plimont — a weakness of which this stem moralist was apt 
to be guilty in the company of ladies — he no doubt trod 
pTetty Toughly upon some of her pet vanities. 


By far the most celebrated of Johnson’s Lichfield friends 
was David Garrick, in regard to whom his relations were 
somewhat peculiar. Reynolds said that Johnson con- 









they have not.” On the whole, 
kg, Johnson’s reported obaorva- 




knighted on presenting an address to the King, 
regarded poor Sir John Hawkins with all the animosity of 
a rival author, and with somo spice of wounded vanity. 
He was grievously offended, so at least says Sir T ' ’ 
daughter, on being described in tiro Life of Jo/a 
u 3J[r. James Boswell*’ without a solitary epithet b 
celebrated or well-known. If that was really his i 



companions, hovrover, -were utterly unable to ego in what 
tlis joke consisted ; but Johnson laughed obstreperously 
and irrepressibly : he laughed till he reached the Temple 
Gate; and when in Fleet Street went almost into convul- 
sions of hilarity. Holding on by ono of the posts in the 
street, he sent forth suchpoals of laughter that they seemed 
in the silence of the night to resound from Temple Bar to 
Fleet Ditch. 

Not long before his death, Johnson, applied to Langton 



























if a man drinks very slowly and lots one glass evaporate 
before ho takes another, I know not how long he may 
drink.” Boswell's faculty for making lovo was as groat as 
his power of drinking. His loiters to Temple record 
with amusing frankness the vicissitudes of some of hia 
courtship and the versatility of his passions. 

sensual or frivolous enjoyments, tlis appreciation of the 
bottle was combined with an equally hearty sensibility to 
more intellectual pleasures. Ho had not a spark of philo- 
sophic or pootio power, but within the ordinary range of 
such topics as can bo discussed at a dinner-party, ha had an 
abundant share of liveliness and intelligence. His palate 






S6 SAMUKL JOHNSON. [ciu*. 

at any cost, would have made Boswell the moat ottensivo 
of mortals, had not his un foiled goud-humour disarmed 
enmity. Nobody could help laughing, or bo inclined to 
tako oilbuco at Ilia Jamaica absurdities, Burke said of 
him that bo bad bo much gocul'humour naturally, tlmt it 
was scarcely a virtue. His vanity, in fact, did not 
geuerato affectation Most v.iin men arc vain of qualities 
which they do not really possess, or possess in a lower 
degree than they fancy. They aro always acting a part, 
and become touchy from a lmlf-conscioua sense of fcko 
imposture. But Boswell scorns to liavo had few such 
illusions. llo thoroughly aud unfoignedly enjoyed bis 
own peculiarities, and thought his real self much too 
charming an object to bo in need of any disguise. No man, 
therefore, was over less embarrassed by any regard for Mb 
own dignity, lie was n« ready to join in ft laugh at him- 
self aa in a laugh at his neighbours. lie reveals his own 
absurdities to the world at laigo as frankly as Pupys con- 
fided thorn to a journal in cypher. Ho tells us how 
drunk ho got one night in Skyo, and how ho cured his 
headache with brandy next morning ; and what an in- 
tolerable fool he made of himself at an evoning party in 
Bond on after a dinner with the Duke of Mon tiros o, and 
how Johnson in vain did his be3t to keep him quiet. His 
motive for the concession is partly the wish to illustrate 
Johnson’s indulgence, and, in the last case, to' introduce a 
copy of apologetic verses to tho lady whose guest he had 
been. He reveals other weaknesses with equal frankness. 
One day, he says, “ I owned to Johnson that I was 
occasionally troubled with a fit of narrowness.” “ Why, 
cir,” said he, " so am I. Bui I do not tell it," Boswell 
enjoys tho joke far too heartily to act upon, the advice. 

There is nothing, however, which Boswell seems to have 












less followed by innumerable successors j and we owe it 
in some degree to Ilia example that we have sucb delight- 
ful books as Lockhart’s Life of Scott or Mr. Trevelyan's 
Life of 2 Macaulay, Yet no later biographer has been quite 
as fortunate in a subject; and Boswell remains as not only 
the firsts but the best of his class. 









Johnson, Burke, Jtfugenfc, Beauelork, Lang ton > Goldsmith, 
Chamior, and Hawkins. They met weekly at the Turk’s 
Head, in Gerard Street, Soho, at seven o'clock, and the 
talk gonerally continued till a lato hour. The Club was 
afterwards increased in numbers, and the weekly supper 
changed to a fortnightly dinner. It continued to thrive, 
and election to it camo to be as great an honour in certain 







were very civilly received ; Davies consoled him at his 
departure Toy assuring him that the great man liked him 
very well. u I cannot conceivo a more humiliating posi- 
tion,” said Beauderk on another occasion, “than to ho 
clapped on the hack by Tom Davies.” For tho present, 
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ao shores of Loch Ness, ** It will vory readily oconi 
; this uniformity of barrenness can afford very little 





Tvnn so much pleased with some pretty 
the Thiko of Argyll’s, that ho felt ho could 
tngbt-erranfc for them,” and his “venerable 














favourite study, though the first- 
to appear in the following year, 
o trust himself with Johnson.” 















vigorous prejudice against the Scotch, and upon this topic 
they cracked their jokes in friendly emulation. When 
they met upon a later occasion (1781), they still pursued 
this inexhaustible subject, Wilkes told how a privateer 
had completely plundered seven Scotch islands, and xe- 
embarked with three and sixpence, Johnson now re- 
marked in answer to somebody who said “ Poor old Eng- 









well, that a country would 
’migration. " Thera are hi 
remarked incidentally in tl 









: Johnson's happiest illustra- 
te. hia prcsenco that a congfs 
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legacy ; and Johnson took, it seems, a rather simple- 
minded pleasure in dealing with important commercial 
affairs and signing cheques for largo sums of money. The 
old man of letters, to whom three hundred a year had 
been superabundant wealth, was amused at finding himself 
in tho position of a man of business, regulating what was 
then regarded aa a princely fortune. Tho brewery was 
sold after a time, anil Johnson hustled about with an ink- 
bom and pun in his button-hole. When asked what was 
tho value of tho property, he replied magniloquently, 
“We are not here to soli a parcol of boilers and vats, but 
dreams of 
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doubt tho sincerity of these 
to represent a mood of exc 
ten months after Thrala’s c 
sensitive to tho value of Jol 


end of 1780 Mrs. Thralo lia< 
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occasionally indulges in lamcn 
;o in her feelings. Tlio gloom 
l playful gallantry has died onl 





























range over kingdoms and continents shrink at last into 
cloisters and colleges. JTor is it certain that even of 
those dark and narrow habitations, these last retreats of 
famo, the possession will he long kept. Of men devoted 
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buticm to the duat-heapB ■ but in any case the design is 
something quite different from Johnson's, He has left 
much to be supplied and corrected by later scholars. His 
aim is simply to give a vigorous summary of the main 
facta of his heroes' lives, a pithy analysis of their cha- 
racter, and- a short criticism of their productions. The 
strong souse which is everywhere displayed, the massive 
stylo, which is yet easier and less cumbrous than in his 
earlier work, and the uprightness and independence of 
the judgments, make the book agreeable even where we 
are most inclined to dissent from its conclusions. 
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expression of an independent judgment. Whoever thinks 


merit as a critic. This, it is true, is about all that can bo 
said for such criticism us that on Lyeidas, which is a 
delicious example of the wrong way of applying strong 
sense to inappropriate topics. Nothing can ho truer in 
a sense, and nothing less reinvent, 

“ In this poem,” he says, “there is no nature, for there 
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CHAPTER I 

OniLDIIOOD AND EART1 COILCQD LTFr 

Thomas G-rvv was horn, at his fatlioi a houso mCmnhill 
on tlio 26tli of Deeembei, 1716 Of his xncestiy nothing is 

Gift} of Giayrn Foifoishuc claimed him as a lelntion, hut 

him “ T know no pieteiJe ” ho said to Lcattie “tlint I 
have to the honour Laid day is pleased to do me , hut 
if lus Lordship chooses to oy\ n me, it certainly is not my 
business to deny it The only pioof of Ins connexion 
-with this ancient family i& tluit lie possessed a bloodstoni 
seal vlnch hail belonged to his fathei engi-netl mth 
Loul Gny s aims, gules a Lion lampcuit, withm a hoi cbm, 
engrailed aigent These have been neceptcd at Pom 
bioke College as the poets aims, hut is i mallei of 

the lowoi middle classes His paternal grondfatlici had 
been a successful mei&hant, uid died leaving Philip 
apparently lus only son a toitmie of 10,0002 Ihiougli 




is now in the Fitzwilliani Museum at Cambridge. The 
head is good in colour and modelling j a broad pale 

sion give a lively idea of the precocious and not very 
healthy young gentleman of thirteen. Ho is dressed in a 
blue satin eoat, lined with pale shot silk, and crosses his 
stockinged legs so as to display clapper slippers of russet 
leather. His father, however, absolutely refused to edu- 

auspicos of his uncles, and nl the expense of his mother. 
On the 26th of April of the same year, a smart child of 
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lencies. Plato improves every day j so does my friendship with 
bun. These three divide tny whole time, though I behove you 
will guess there is no quadruple alliance j that is a happiness 
which I only enjoyed when you was at Eton. 

The nick-namc which gives us least difficulty here is 

West’s name for Gray, because ho was such a chilly 
mortal, and worshipped the sun. West himself was 
known as Eavonius. Tytleus is very clearly Walpole 
himself, and Almamor is probably Ashton. I would 
hazard tho conjecture that Plato is Henry Coventry, a 
young man then making some stir in the University with 
certain semi-religious Uialogues. Ho was a friend of 
Ashton’s, and produced on Horace Walpole a very start- 
ling impression, causing in that volatile creature for tho 
first and only timo an access of fervent piety, during 
which Horace acLimlly went to road the Bihle to tho 
prisoners in the Castle gnol. Yery soon this wore off, 

remained serious, and taking orders very oarly, dropped 
out of the circle of friends. In all this tho name of 

that ho did not join the reading-parties at the Castle. 

Early in 1736 tlio three Cambridge undergraduates 
appeared in print simultaneously and for the first timo 
in a folio collection of Latin Hymeneal n on the marriage 
of Frederic, Prince of Wales. Of these effusions, Gray’s 
copy of hexameters is by far the best, and wns so re- 
cognized from tho first. Mason has thought it necessary 
to mako a curious apology for this poem, and says that 
Gray “ ought to have been above prostituting his powers ” 
in "adulatory Yorses of this kind.” But if he had 
glanced through tho lines again, of which lie must have 










t consular to Ije perfectly unpardonable, 
again with liia uncle at Burnham ; and it 
on that he discovers the amee-famoiw 
writing to Horace AValpolc, and he 


eat limiter in imagination j liia doga tal 
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sprightly wit nncl variety of manner which make him one 
of tho most delightful letter-writers in any literature. 

At Buridumi, In 1737, ho made the acquaintance of 
a very interesting waif of tlio preceding century. Thomas 
Southemo, tho once famous author of Oruonokn and The 
Fatal Marriage, the last survivor of tho ago of Dryden, was 
visiting a gentleman in tho neighbourhood of Burnham, 
a»d was so much pleased with young Gray, that though 















All this, bub especially the elegance and the tolerance, 
made a deep impression upon tlio spirit of Gray. He came 
from a Puritan country j mid was himself, like so many of 
otir greatest men, essentially a puritan at heart ; but ho 
was too acute not to observe where English practice was 
unsatisfactory. Above all, ho seems to have detected the 
English deficiency in style and grace ; a deficiency then, 
in 1739, for more marked than it had beon half ft century 
earlier. He could not but contrast tlio young English 
squire, that engaging and florid creature, with the bright, 
sarcastic, sympathetic companion of his walks in Paris, 
not without reflecting that the healthier English lad was 
almost sure to develop into a terrible type of fox-hunting 
stupidity in middle life. IIo, for one, then, and to the 
end of his days, would cast in his lot with what was 
refined and ingenious, and would temper the robustness 
of his race with a little Gallic brightness. Moreover his 
taste for the novels of Marivaux and'Crdbillon, with their 
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one oncl to the other, and screams, past all power of 
simile to represent. .... Imagine, I say, all this trans- 
acted by cracked voices, trilling divisions upon two notes- 
amba-ludf, accompanied by tin orchestra of hum strums, 
and a whole bouse more attentive than if 1'aviiudli sung, 
aiul you will almost have formed a just idea of the thing." 
And, again, Inter, ho writes ** des miaul emeus et des 


heiu'loniGiis eftroyables, nicies avec im tintninavre du dia- 
Jie,— voilit la mnsique Fmiifoisc cn ahrdgd." At first 
tlio weather was extremely had, hut in May they begun 
to enjoy the genial climate ; they took long excursions to 
Versailles and Chantilly, happy “ to walk by moonlight, 
and hear the ladies and the nightingales sing.” 

On the 1st of Juno, in company with Henry Conway, 
Walpole and Gray left Pam and settled at Rhein is for 
throe exquisite summer months. I fancy that these were 
among the happiest weeks in Gray's life, the most sunny 




They stayed there a week, partly to see Conway settled, 
and partly because they found it very bright and hospit- 
able, returning at last to Lyons through the spurs of the 
Jura, and across the plains of La Bresse. They found 
awaiting them a letter from Sir Robert Walpole, in which 
ho desired his son to go on to Italy, so they gladly 
resigned their project of spending the winter h» France 








THE GRAND 


iifteeu months. Horace Mann was a dull letter-writer, 
but he seems to have been a very engaging and unwearying 

him “ the best and most obliging person in the world," 
He was then resident, and afterwards envoy extraordinary 
at the Court of Tuscany, and retains a place in history as 
the correspondent of Horace "Walpole through nearly half 
a century of undivided friendship. Here again the travel- 
stainecl youths had the pleasures of society offered to 
them, and Gray could encase himself again in silk and 
buckram, and wear ruffles at the tips of his fingers. 
Moreover, his mind, the most actively acquisitive then 
stirring in Europe, could engage onco mom in its en- 
chanting exercises, and store up miscellaneous information 
with unflagging zeal in a thousand nooks of bmin and note- 
book. Music, painting, and statuary occupied him chiefly, 
and his unpublished catalogues, not less strikingly than 
his copious printed notes, show the care and assiduity of 
his research. His Criticisms on Architecture and Fainting 
in Italy, is not an amusing treatise, but it is without many 
of tho glaring faults of the aesthetic dissertations of the 
age. Tho remarks about antique sculpture are often very 
just and penetrative, as fine sometimes as those exquisite 
notes by Shelley, which first saw the light in 1880. Some 
of his views alxrat modem masters, too, show the native 
propriety of his taste, and his entire indifference to con- 
temporary judgment. For Caravaggio, for instance, then 
at tlic height of Ins vogue, he has no patience ; nltnough, 

all human beings till about a generation ago, he finds Guido 
inexpressibly brilliant and harmonious. It is, however, 
chiefly interesting to us to notice that in these copious 
uotes on painting Gray distinguishes himself from, other 




liis eightieth year so suddenly as to be incapable of any 
preparation. In this his first letter to "Wharton Gray 
mentions the death of Pope Clement XII, which had oc- 

be at Borne in time to see the coronation of his successor, 
which however, as it happened, was delayed six months. 
So little however wore Walpole and Gray prepared for 
this, that they set out in tho middle of March 1740 in 
great fear lest they should be too Iato, and entered Rome 






Homo he could not resist malting a contemptuous jest of 
them in a lettor which ho believed that James would open. 
He says, indeed, that all letters sent or received by 
English people in Homo were at that time read by the 
Pretender. In June, as the cardinals could nob make up 
their minds, the young men decided to wait no longer, 

Naples. On the 17 th of June they visited the remains of 
Hertmlanewm, then only just exposed and identified, and 
before the encl of the month they wont back to Home. 
There, still finding that no Pope was elected, and weary 
of the dreariness and formality of that great city, Walpole 
determined to return to Florence. They had now been 
absent from home and habitually thrown upon one another 
for entertainment during nearly fifteen montlis, and their 
friendship had hithorto shown no abatement. But they 
had arrived at that point of familiarity when a very little 























which “ our language has greatly degenerated," arc highly 
interesting oven to n modem render. Through April and 
Jfay he kept up a brisk correspondence, chiefly on books, 
until West at Popes, and on tlio 5th of the latter month 
ho received from his friend nn Otic lo May, beginning 


which is decidedly tlio most finished of West’s produc- 






Probably on tho Hamo clay that West died, Cray went 
clown into Buckinghamshire to visit his uncle and aunt 
linger* at .Stokc-Pogi*, a village which lus name has im- 
mortalized, and of which it may now be convenient to 
say a few words. The manor of Stoke Pogis or Pages is 
iirrit mentioned in a deed of 1291, and passed through the 
hands of a variety of eminent personages down to the 
great Earl of Huntingdon in the reign of Henry VIII. 
The village, if such it can ho called, is sparsely scattered 
over a wide extent of country. The church, a vory 
picturesque structure of the fourteenth century, with a 
wooden spire, is believed to have been built by Sir John 
Jlolinos about 1340. It stands on a little level space 
about four miles north of tlic Thames at Eton. From 
the neighbourhood of tho church no vestige of hamlet or 
village is visible, and the aspect of tho place is slightly 
artificial, like a rustic church in a park on the stage. 
Tho traveller almost expects to sec the grateful peasantry 
of an opera, cheerfully habited, make their aj>pearance, 
dancing on tho greensward. As ho faces tho church from 
tho south, tho white building, extravagantly Pallaclian, 
which lies across the meadows on his left hand, is Stoko 
Park, begun under tho direction of Alexander Nasmyth, 
the landscape-painter, in 1780, and finished by James 
Wyatt, K.A., for the Hon. Thomas Penu, who bought tho 
manor from tho representatives of Gray’s friend Lady 
Cohhara. At the back of tlio visitor, stands a heavy and 
hideous mausoleum, bearing a eulogistic inscription to 
Gray, and this also is duo to tho taste of Wyatt and was 
erected in 1799. If we still remain on the south side of 
the churchyard, the chimneys seen through tho thick 
umbrageous foliage on our right Itand, and behind tho 
church, are those of the ancient jtfanor House, celebrated 








practise the quatrain of alternate heroics, whioli later on 
became, as we shall see, the basis of nil his harmonic 
eliects, and which ho learned to fashion with move skill 
than any other poet before or since. 

In the some month of August was written the Ode on a 
Distant Pyoepeet of Eton College , or, as in Gray’s own 
which I have examined, of Mon Collegej Winder, and ilte 























utile of young %vits like Gray • such as a sort of orrery 
which ho built iu^ the north-eastern corner of the inner 

velocipede, upon winch Dr. Long was wont to splash 
about in Pembroke basin, " like a wild goose at play,” 
heedless of mocking undergraduates. This eccentric per- 
sonage was the object of much observation on the part of 
Gray, who frequently mentioned him in his letters, and 
was delighted when any now absurdity gave him an oppor- 
tunity of writing to his correspondents about “ the high 
and mighty Prince Roger suniamcd the Long, Lord of the 
groat Zodiac, the glass Uranium, and the Chariot that goes 
without horses.” As the astronomer grow older, lie more 
and more lost his authority with the follows, and Gray 
describes scenes of absolute rebellion which are, I believe, 
recorded by no other historian. Gray was, undoubtedly, 
in possession of information denied to tho rest of the 


world. Part of this information camo, wo cannot doubt, 
from Dr. ‘Wharton, and part from auotlior intimate friend 
of Gray's, William Trollope, who had taken his degree in 
1730, and who was one of tho senior follows of Pembroke. 
Another excellent friend of Gmy’s, also ct leading man at 
Pembroke, was the gentle and refined Dr. James Brown, 
who eventually succeeded Long in the mastership, n ti d in 
whoso arms Gray died. Outside this little Pembroko 


while haunting the rich library of Emmanuel College, the 

tinctly hurtful, the satellite of Warburton, Richard Hurd, 
long afterwards Bishop of Worcester. But his association 
with Conyers Middleton, certainly one of the most remark- 
able men then moving in tho University, amounted almost 



found Cambridge exceedingly 
E his letters of “ the strong at- 
tachment, or rather allegiance, which I and all here owe 
to our sovereign lady and mistress, the president of presi- 
dents, and head of heads (if I may be permitted to pro- 
nounce her name, that ineffable Octograinmaton), the 






tion among country gentlemen. Ho lived on until 1776, 
carefully preserving the letters lie liad interchanged ■with 
his sprightly friends. 


About this time (May 30, 1744) Pope had died, 
and both Gray and Walpole refer frequently to the 




of the 


age before him, an interview the dato of 

are interesting. He writes to Walpole (Fob, 3^ 1746)' 
referring probably to the scandals about Atossa and tlio 
Patriot King, " I can say no more for Mr. Pope, for what 
you keep in reserve may be worse than all the rest. It 
is natural to wish the finest writer, — one of them, — wo 
over had, should ho an honest man. It is for the interest 
even of that virtue, whose friend he professed himself, 
and whoso beauties ho sung, that ho should not he found 
a dirty animal. But, however, this is Mr. Wnrburton’s 
Business, not mine, who may scribble his pen to the 
stumps and all in vain, if those facts are so. It is not 
from what he toll me about himself that I thought well 
of him, but from a humanity and goodness of heart, aye, 
and greatness of mind, that runs through his private cor- 
respondence, not less apparent than are a thousand little 
vanities and weaknesses mixed with those good qualities, 
for nobody ever took him for a philosopher.” There 
exists a book in which Pope has written his own name, 
and Gray his underneath, with a dato in Pope’s lifetime. 
Evidently there had been personal intercourse between 
them, in which Walpole may have lmd a part; for tho 
latter sata, very late in his own career, “Remember,! 
have lived with Gray and seen Pope.” 

In 1744 appeared two poemB of some importance in 
the history of eighteenth century literature, Akonside’s 
Pleasures of the Imagination and Armstrong’s Art of 
Preserving Health. Gray rend them instantly, for the 
authors were friends of his friend Wharton. The first 
he found often obscure and even unintelligible, but yet in 
many respects admirable; and he checked himself in 
the act ot criticizing Akenside, “ a very ingenious man, 
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1745 was elected a fellow of Iris college. As early as 
1710 he began to be celebrated for the wit and originality 
of liis Latin tripos verses, of which a series are still in 
existence. One of these, a droll celebration of the 
Nativity of Yawning, is not unliku Gray's own Hymn to 
Ignorance in its contempt for the genius of Cambridge. 
But Smart lost credit by liis pranks and levities no less 
quickly than ho gained it by his skill. Gray writes in 
j^arok 1747 that Smart’s debts are increasing daily, and 
that ho drinks hartshorn from morning till night. A 
month later he had scandalised the university by per- 
forming in. the Zodiac Room, a club which had been 
founded in 1725, a play of his own ealled a A Trip to 
Cambridge t or the Grateful Fair , a piece which was never 
printed and now uo longer is in existence. Already, at this 
time, Gray thought Smart mad. “ He can’t hear Iris own 
Prologue without being ready to die with laughter. He 
aots fiv - parts himself, and is only sorry he cau’t do all 
the rest As for his vanity and faculty of lying, 

must come to a jail, or Bedlam.” It did come to Bedlam, 
in 1763, but not until Smart had exhausted every eccen- 
tricity and painful folly possible to mem. But the minor 
catastrophe was much nearer, namely the jail. In 
November 1747 he was arrested at the suit of a Loudon 
tailor, was got out of prison by means of a sulracription 
made in the college, and received a sound warning to 
behave better in future, a warning which Gray, who 
watched him narrowly and noted his moral symptoms 
with cold severity, justly predicted would bo entirely 
frustrated by his drunkenness. 

Tlie frequent disturbances caused in the university by 
such people as Smart had by this time led to much public 


































rounding a forest-glado, in which Gray, a graceful littlo 
figure, sits in a pensive attitude. This has a high value 

it is obvious that this is a sketch from life, not a composed 
study, and wo have here in all probability a portrait of 
the poet in his easiest attitude. The figure is that of a. 
young man, of small stature, but elegantly made, with a 
melancholy and downcast countenance. 

The porLraituTQ becomes still more, certain when wo turn 
to the indiscreet, but extremely interesting design for A Long 
Story, where we not only have a likeness of Gray hi 1753 
which singularly resembles tlia more elaborate portrait of 
him painted by Eckhardt in 1747, but we have also* Lady 
Scliaub, Mr. Purt, and, what is most interesting of all, the 
pretty delicate features of Miss Speed. The Rev. Mr. 
Purt is represented as blowing the trumpet of Fame, while 


fly through the air, seek! 







north. In the ruitUU 
* leisurely by Bolvoir, ] 




is unable to toll me any tiling definite of her hist 
Gray oamo back to Cambridge to find tho 
changing colour, stayed there one day, and was 
pai'ing to proceed to his London lodgings, when i 
summoned him to Stoke, where his aunt Mi 
had suffered a stroke of tho palsy. Ho arrh 
6 th of October, to find everything “ resounding 


>ry. 

ime-trecs 
just pro- 
n express 

with tlio 




His manner of composition* his slow, half-hearted, 
desultory touch, Ids whimsical fits of passing inspiration, 
are unique in their kind ; there never was a professional 
poet whoso mode was so thoroughly that of the amateur. 

A short prose treatise, first printed in 1814, and named 
by the absurd Mathias ArcMtectum Qothica , although 
the subject of it is purely Norman architecture* seems ta 
belong to this year 1704. Gray was the first man in 
England to understand architecture scientifically, and his 
taste was simply too pure to Ire comprehended in an ago 
that took William Kent for its architectural prophet. 

to cultivate a taste for old English buildings, there was a 


sad absence of exact knowledge. Akenside thought that 



tho mins of Persopolia formed a beautiful example of tlio 
Gothic stylo ; and wo know that Horace Walpole dazzled his 
contemporaries with the giinc rank pinnacles of Strawberry 
Hill. Wo may see from Jieiitley’s frontispiece to tho 
Elegy, whore a stucco moulding is half tom away, amt 
reveals a pointed arch of brick-work, that even among the 

scarcely understood. What Georgian amateurs really 
admired was a grotto with cockle-shells and looking-glaaS, 
such ns the Ch'eatheads made at Guy’s Cliff, or such 
follies in foliage ns Sben stone perpetrated at Lease wes. 
Gray strove liatd to clear his memory of all such trifling, 

Pococke, who held that tho Gothic arch was a degradation 
of the Moorish cupola, or of Batty Langley, who invented 
five orders in a now style of his own. Gray’s treatise on 
Herman architecture is so sound and learned that it is 
much to ho regretted that ho lias not left us more of his 
architectural essays. He formed his opinions from j>or- 
sonal observation and measurement. Among tho Pem- 
broke MSS. there are copious notes of a tour in the Fens, 
during which lie jotted down the characteristics of nil 
the principal minsters, os far as Crowland and Boston. 
It is not too much to say that Gray was tho first modern 
student of the history of architecture. Horton Hicholls 
has recorded that when certain would-lie people of taste 
wore wrangling about the style in which some ancient 

by saying, in the spirit of Mr. Ruslcin, “ Call it what you 
please, but allow that it is beautiful ” He did not 
approve of Walpole’s Gothic constructions at Strawberry 
Hill, and frankly told him, wJion he was shown the gilding 
and the glass, that ho hod “ degenerated into finery.” 

















capacity for brutal folly underneath the varnish of tho 
eighteenth century, and no one seems to have sympathized 








oven by Blake preferred to it. There is a great and even 
a legitimate pleasure in praising that which plainly pos- 
sesses very high merit, and which has too long keen over- 
looked or negleoted ; but we must beware of the paradox 
which denies beauty in a work of art, because beauty has 
always been discovered there. Gray's Sard has enjoyed 
nn instant and sustained popularity, while Collins’ noble 
Ode to Liberty has had few admirers and Blake’s Book of 
Tltel till lately has had nono ; but there is no just reason 







of the old man’s Imagination are unrivalled for concision 
and force. That in which the court of Elizabeth, sur- 
rounded by her lords and her poets, flashes upon the 
inner eye, is of an inimitable felicity:— 



What strings symphonions tremble in the air, 

What strains of vocal transport round her play. 

Hear from the grave, great Talicsain, hoar j 

This closing vision of a pretty but incongruous “ Rap. 
tnre " may remind ns that the crowning fault of Gray and 
his school, their assumption that a mythology might bo 
formed out of tlio emotions of the human mind, and a new 
Olympus be fitted out with brand-new gods of a moralist’s 
making, is rarely prominent in The Bard or the Elegy in a 
Country Churchyard, his two greatest works. Some use 
of allegorical abstraction is necessary to tire very structure 
of poetry, and is to be found in the works of our most 
realistic writers. It is in its excess that it becomos ridicu- 
lous or tedious, as in Mason and other imitators of Gray. 
The master himself was not by any means able at all times 
to clothe his abstractions with flesh and blood, but he is 
never ridiculous. He felt, indeed, the danger of the ten- 
dency in himself and others, and ho made some remarks 
on the subject to Mason which were wholly salutary ; — 




coherence and. science os tills. Tlici 
outweigh tomes of Blair’s glittering 
stilted disquisitions on the Beautiful : 

Almost directly after Gray had fli 
was called upon to write an epitaph i 
Clarke, who had died in childbirth i 
husband was a physician, on the 2 1 
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on a tablet in Beckenham Church, where his wife was 
buried. Gray wrote sixteen lines, not in his happiest 
vein, and these found their way into print after his death. 
In his tiny nosegay there is perhaps no flower eo incon- 
siderable os this perfunctory Epitaph. One letter, several 
years later than the date of this poem, proves that Gray 
continued to write on intimate terms to Dr. Clarke, who 
does not seem to have preserved the poet a correspondence, 
end is not otherwise interesting to us. In April Gray 
made another acquaintance, of a very different kind ; 
Lord Ntmeham, a young man of fashion and fortune, 
with a rage for poetry, came rushing dorm upon him with 
a letter of introduction and a profusion of compliments. 
Ho brought a largo bouquet of jonquils, which he presented 
to the poet with a revorence so profound that Gray eouhl 
not fail to smell tiro jessamine-powder in his periwig, and 
indeed he was too fine 11 even for me,” says tiro poet, “ who 
love a little finery." Lord Nunohatn came sxprossly in 
Newmarket week to protest against going to Newmarket, 
and sat devoutly at Gray’s feot, half fop, half enthusiast, 
for three whole days, talking about versos and the flue 
arts. Gray was quite pleased with him at last ; and so 
"we vowed eternal friendship, embraced, and parted.” 
Lord John Cavendish, too, was in Cambridge at this time, 
and also pleased Gray, though in a very different and less 
effusive manner. 

In the summer of 1757 Horace Walpole set up a 
printing-press at Strawberry Hill, and persuaded Gray to 
let his Pindaric Odea be the first issue of the establish- 
ment. Accordingly Gray sent him a MS. copy of the 
poems, and they were set up with wonderful fuss and cir- 
cumstance by Walpole’s compositor; Gray being more 
than usually often at Strawberry Hill this summer. 
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Dodsley agreed to publish the book, flnd 2100 &£>}£%s(&ei$ 
struck off. On the 29th of June ta^’T m i ivcd 1 1 forty - 

the 8fch of August there was published a large thin quarto, 
entitled “ Odes by Mr. Gray. Qt&vam orweroan. Printed 
at Strawberry Gill for R, and J. Dodsley in Pall Mall,” 
with an engraving of ‘Walpole’s little gimoraek dwelling on 
the title-page. The two odes liavo no other titles than 
pde L, Ode II. ; thoy form a pamphlet of twenty-one 
pages, and wore sold at one shilling. Small as the volume 
was, however, it was by no means insignificant, and it 
achieved a very great success. Garrick and Warburton 
led the chorus of praise; the famous actor publishing 
some verses in honour of the odes, the famous critic pro- 
nouncing them above the grasp of the public, and this 
indeed was true. In fact Gray lamented, as most men of 
genius have had to lament, that the praise lie received 
was not always judicious praise, and therefore of liifclo 
worth. M The 3wrra2, M he says, “ appeal* to he still fewer 
than even I expected.” He became, however, a kind of 
lion. Goldsmith wrote an examination of the Odes for 
the Monthly Review . The Cobhams, at Stoke, were very 
civil, and Mr. and Mi’s. Garrick came down there to stay 
with him ; the stiff, prim demeanour of Dr. Hurd melted 
into smiles and compliments ; the Critical Review was ip 1 
raptures, though it mistook the ASoIian Lyre for the 
of iEolus ; and at York Races sporting peers were 
to discuss the odes in a spirit of bewildered ™logy. 
Within two months 1300 copies had been sold., Ecat o£ 
all, Miss Speed seemed to -understand, and whispered 
“ 'jmva.vT a o-w.roIo-1 “ in the most amiable am* s y m P atkot£o 
tones. But Gray could enjoy nothing/’ sflv,:mI little 
maladies hung over him, the general w*' eck of llis frail 
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were la be lyrics, pure end simple, swallow-fliglits of 

On the 12th o£ December, 1757, Colley Cibber died, 
having held the office of poet-laureate for twenty-seven 
years. Lord John Cavendish immediately suggested to 
his brother, the Duke of Devonshire, who was then Lord 
Chamberlain, that as Gray was the greatest living poet, 
the post should ho offered to him. This was immediately 
vlone, in very handsome terms, the duke ovon offering to 
waive entirely the perfunctory writing of odes, which had 
hitherto been doomed an annual duty of all poets laureate. 
Gray directed Mason, through whom the offer had boon 
inacio, to decline it very civilly : — 
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In April of the same year, 1758, Dr. Wharton lost 
his eldest and at that time his only son. Gray not only 
wrote him a very touching letter of condolence, but some 

in 1885 from a MS. in the handwriting of Dyce. In 
May, Gray started on that architectural tour in the Fens, 
of which I have already spoken, and in Juno was sum- 
moned to Stoke by the illness of his aunt Mrs. Oliffe, who 
had a sort of paralytic stroke while walking in tho garden. 
She recovered, however, and Gray returned to London, 
made a short stay at Hampton with Lord and Lady Cob- 
ham, and spent July at Strawberry Hill. In August tho 
Garricks again viBited him at Stoke, hut ho had hardly 

















“ sulkiness." They found him a difficult guest to entertain. 
!Lady Ailesbury told "Walpole afterwards that one day whon 
they went out for a picnic. Gray only opened his lips once, 
and then merely to say, “Yes, my Lady, I believe so.” 








the institution of the Royal Academ 
of this first exhibition -was Paul 
Mason thought he had discorore 
constantly recommending to Gray. 


had at this time, hardly discovered h 
‘was in his thirty-fifth year. He wa 








silent as the moon ; " upon this Nicholls ventured to ask 
■whether this might not possibly bo imitated from Dante, “ Mi 
ripingeva la dove il sol tace. ,, Gray turned quickly round 
and said, “Sir, do you read Dante?” and immediately 
entered into conversation with. liim. He found Nicholls 
an intelligent and sympathetic student of literature ; ho 
chiefly addressed him through the remainder of the evening ; 
and when they crane to part, he pressed him to visit him 
in his own rooms at Pembroke. 
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energy to find that ho hud mas tore <1 u language winch wui* 
hardly known, at that time, hy any one in Europe, except- 
a few learned Icelanders, whose native tongue made it 
easy for them to understand Norrcena. Gray must have 
puzzled it out for himself, probably with the help of the 
Indcjo Liuijum iSeytho-Scandicaa of Vurelius. At that 
time what he rightly ealla the Norse Tongue was looked 
upon as a sort of mystery ; it was called “ Kunick,” and its 
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must be compared with the original to show how 
thoroughly the terse and rapid evolution of the strange 
•old lay has boon preserved, though the concise expression 
lias throughout been modernized and rendered intelli- 
gible. 

In these short pieces we see tho beginning of that 
return to old Noise themes which has been earned so far 
and so brilliantly by later poets. It is a very curious 
thing that Gray in this anticipated, not merely his own 

appreciation of his national mythology and history, wore 
the Itolf Krako and BahWs Bod of Johannes Ewakl, 
published respectively in 1770 and 1773. Gray there- 
fore bakes the precedence not only of Sir ‘Walter Scott, 
Mr. Morris and other British poets, but even of the 
countless Danish, Swedish, and German writers who for 
a century past have celebrated tho adventures of the 
archaic heroes of their race. 

In a century which was inclined to begin the history 
of English poetry with the Life of Cowley, and which 
distrusted all that was ancient, as being certainly rude 
and probably worthless, Gray held the opinion, which 
he expresses in a letter of the 1 7th of February, 1763, 
“ that without any respect of climates, imagination reigns 







While Gray was lying ill, "Lord Chancellor Hardwicke 
iliorl, afc the age of seventy-four, on tile 10th of May 
1764. The office of Seneschal of the University was thus 
vacated, and there ensued a very violent contest, the 
result of which was that Philip Haixlwicko succeeded to 
liis father’s honours by a majority of one, and the other 
candidate, the notorious John, Earl of Sandwich, though 
supported by the aged Ur. Roger Long and other clerical 
magnates, was rojeoted. Gray, to whom the tarnished 
reputation of Lord Sandwich was in the highest degree 
abhorrent, swelled the storm of electioneering by a lam- 
poon, The Candidate , beginning : — 



Lord Santlwioh found that this squib was not without 
its instant and practical effect, and lie attempted to win 
so dangerous an opponent to his side. What means he 
adopted cannot be conjectured, but tlioy were unsuccessful. 
Lord Sandwich said to Crudook, “ I have my private 
reasons for knowing Gray's absolute inveteracy,” The 
Candidate found its way into print long after Gray’s 
death, hut only in a fragmentary form ; and the same has 
hitherto been true of Tqphct , of which I am able to give, 
for the first time, a complete text from the Pembroke 
MSS. One of Gzny’s particular friends, ,c placid Mr. 
Tyson of Bcne’t College,” made a drawing of the Eev. 
Henry Efcough, a converted Jew, a man of slanderous and 
violent temper, who lmd climbed into high preferment in 
the Church of England. Underneath this very rudo and 




tour) I set out one rooming before five o'clock, the moon shining 
through a dark and misty antumnal air, and got to the eea- 

aud dark vapours open gradually to right and kit, rolling over 
one another in great smoky wreaths, and the tide (as it flowed 
gently in upon the sands) first whitening, thon slightly tinged 
with gold and bine; and all at once a little line of insufferable 
brightness that (before I can write these few words) was grown 

tinctly seen. It is very odd it makes no figure on paper; yet 
I shall remember it as long as the sun, or at least as long as 
I endure. I wonder whether anybody ever saw it before ! I 
hardly believe it. 


Tu Kovembor Gray was laid up again with illness, 











About a niim tli earlier titan this, at the vary early age 
of thirty-six, an old acquaintance ami quondam college 
friend of Gray's, Frederic Ilorvoy, was presented to the 
diocese of Gloyne. This was a startling rise in life to a 
ne'er-do-wcol of good family, who had not six years 
before been begging Mason and Gray to help him, and 
who soon after this became, not merely Bishop of Berry, 
but Earl of Bristol. Gray saw a good deal of iiim during 
the summer of 1767, and describes how fchoy ato fourr 
raspberry puffs together in that historical pastry-cook’s at 
the corner of Cranbonrne Street, and how jolly Hervoy 
was at finding himself a bishop. Gray’s Bummer holiday 
in 1767 was again spent among the mountains. In Juno 
lie went down to Aston to console Mason, and with him 
visited Dovedalo and the wonders of the Beak ; oarly in 
July Gray sot out by York to stay with Wharton at Old 
Park, from which in August ho sent l>ack to Boattie tlio 
manuscript of The MilUftvel, which that poet had sent, 
requesting him to revise it. Gray gave a great deal of 
attention to this rather worthless production, which has 
no merit save some smoothness in tlio use of the Spen- 
serian stanza, and which owed all its character to a clover 
poem in the samo manner, published twenty years earlier, 
the Psyche of Dr. Gloucester Ridley, a poet whoso name, 
perhaps, may yet one day find an apologist. Gray, how- 
ever, nevor grudged to expend his critical labour to the 
advantage of a friend, and pruned the luxuriance of The 
Minstrel with a serious assiduity. 

Meanwhile Lord Strathmore was at hand, marrying him- 
self to a great Durluim heiress ; Gray made a trip to Haiti c- 
jiool in August, and coining back stayed with the newly- 
wedded earl and countess at their costlo of Gibsido, noor 
haven* worth. On the 29tli of August he and Dr. Wharton 













Mason’s chambers, was totally destroyed Ly fire. Two 
Methodists, who had been attending a prayer-mooting in 
tho town, happened to pass very late at night, and gave 
the alarm. Gray was roused between two and three in 
the morning by the excellent Stephen Hempstead, with 
the remark, “ Don’t be frighted, Sir, but the college is all 
of a fire l ” No great harm was done, but Mason had to 
bo lodged a little lower down tho street, opposite Peter- 
house. After the event of tho professorship, Gray found 
liimsolf unable to escape from many public shows in which 
he had previously pleaded his obscurity with success. 
For instance, in August 1768, tho University of Cam- 
bridge was honoured by a visit from Christian YII., King 
of Denmark, who had married tho sister of George III. 
To escape from tho festivities, Gray went off to New- 
market, but there, as ho says, “ fell into the jaws of tho 


King of Denmark, ,J was presented to him by the Vice- 
chancellor and the Orator, and was brought back to 
Cambridge by them, captive, in a chaise. 
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and In the afternoon walked up the Beacon Hill, and saw 
“through an opening ill tlio bosom of that cluster of 
mountains tlio lake of Xflleswater, with the craggy tops of 
a hundred nameless hills.” Next day ho ascended tlio 
brawling bed of tlio Earnout, with tho towers of Helvollyn 
before him, until ho reached Dummillort. Gray’s descrip- 
tion of his first sight of Ulleswater, sinco sanctified to all 
lovers of poetry hy Wordsworth's Daffodils, is worth 

Walked over a spongy meadow or two. and began to mount 
this hill through a broad and straight groen alloy among tho 
trees, and with soino toil gained the summit. From hence saw 
tlio lake opening directly at my foot, majestic in its calmness, 









Paul »SaiitIbys awl Kirlunl “Wilsons could at that time 
attain to in the art of jaunting. Their best landscapes, with 
their .sobriety and conscious artificiality, their fine tone 
awl studious repression of reality, are more allied to those 
elegant ami conventional descriptions of the picturesque 
by which William Gilpin made himself so popular twenty 
years later. Even Smith of Derby, whose engravings of 
Cumberland scenes had attracted notice, was tamely 
topographical in his treatment of them. Gray gives us 
something more modern, yet no loss exact, mid reminds us 
more of the eaily landscapes of Turner, with their 
•unaffected rendering of nature. Southey’s early lettors 
from the Lukes, written nearly a generation later than 
Gray’s, though more developed in romantic expression, 
avo not one whit truer or more graphic. 

Lodore seems to have been even in those days a sight 
to which visitors wore taken ; Gray gives a striking 
account of it, bub confesaoa that the crags of Gowder 
were, to his mind, faT more impressive than this slender 
cascade. The piles of shattered rook that hung above tlio 
pass of Gowder gave him a sense of danger as well as of 
sublimity, and reminded him of the Alps. He glanced 
at tlio balanced crags, and hurried on, whispering to him- 
’* * o di lor, ma guards, o passa!” The 

usj if any tiling, too brilliantly 
d itself to Gray that in such clear 

Skidclaw, but his laziness got the better of him, and lie 
judged himself better employed in sauntering along the 
shore of Derwcntwator : — 









:e towards persons whom h 


he died : “Mr. Gray’s singular niceness in the choice 
of his acquaintance makes him appear fastidious in 
a great degree to all who are not acquainted with hia 
manner. He is of a fastidious and recluse distance of 


carriage, rather averse to all sociability, but of tiro graver 
turn, nice and elegant in his person, dress, and bohnviour, 
oven to n degree of finicality and effeminacy.” This 



Ponuock, the Superintendent of the Museum Beading- 
Boom, had a friend who travelled one day in the Windsor 
stage with a small gentleman to whom, on passing Ken- 
sington Churchyard, ho began to quote with groat fervour 
some stansos of the Elegy; adding how extraordinary it was 
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most commonplace type, already installed, and at first In 



his career, is Bonstetton. In November 170D Norton 
Nicholls, being at Bath, met in the Pump-Boom there, 
among the mob of fashionable people, a handsome young 
Swiss gentleman of fouraml- twenty, named Charles Victor 
de Bonstetton. He was the only son of the treasurer of 
Berne, and belonged to one of the six leading families of 
tho country. He lived at Uyon, had been educated at 
Lausanne, and was now in England, desiring to study our 




language anil literature, hut having hitherto fallen more 
among fashionable people than peoplo of taste. He was 
very enthusiastic, romantic, and good-looking, very sweet 
and winning in manner, full of wit and spirit, and, when 
he chose to exort liimaclf, quite irresistible. He lmd 
brought an introduction to Pitt, but, after receiving some 
courtesies, had slipjiod away into the country, and Nieholls 
found him turning the heads of all tho young ladies 
at Bath. Bonstotton attached himself very warmly to 
Nidiolla, and was persuaded by the lattov to go to Cam- 
bridge to attend lectures. That Nicholis thoroughly 
admired him, is certain from the very earnest letter of 
introduction which ho sent with him to Gray oil tho 27th 
of November, 1769. 

The ebullient young Swiss conquered tho shy and 
solitary poet at sight. “My gaiety, my love for 
English poetry, appeared to have subduod him,” — the 
word. Bonstotton uses is “subjugud," — “and tho diffe- 
rence in age between us seemed to disappear at once.” 
Gray found him a lodging oloso to Pauibroko Itali, at 
a coffee-house, and at once set liimsolf to plan out for 
Bonetetten a course of studies. On the 6th of January, 
1770, Bonstotten wrote to Horton Nicholis “ I am in a 
harry from morning till night. At eight o'clock I am 
roused by a young sqnarc-cap, with whom I follow Satan 
through chaos and night . , We finish our travels in a 
copious breakfast of muffins and tea. Then appear Shake- 
speare and old Linnmus, struggling together as two ghosts 
would do for a damned soul. ' Sometimes the one gets the 
better, sometimes the other. Mr. Gray, whose acquaint- 
ance is my greatest debt to yon, is so good as to show mo 
Sfachetli, and all witches, beldames, ghosts and spirits, 
whoso language I never could have understood without his 





than that of changing one study for another, likes nobody that 
he sees here, and yet wishes to stay longer, though ho has passed 
a whole fortnight with us already. His letter lias had no cor- 
rection whatever, and is prettier by half than English. 

For more than ten weeks after the date of this letter, 
Bonatetten remained in his lodgings at Cambridge, in 
daily and unbroken intercourse with Gray. The remini- 
scences of the young Swiss gentleman are extremely 
interesting, though doubtless they requite to bo accepted 



despising all other society to bo found tit Cambridge, spent 
every evening with Gray, arriving at five o’cloek, and lin- 
gering till midnight. They read together Shakespeare, 
Milton, Dryden. and the other great English classics, until 
their study would slip into sympathetic conversation, in 




and vitality : “ oiir breed is Jiot made oil this model. M 
His letters to Norton Hicholls are like the letters of an 
anxious parent. u He gives me,” ho says on the 20th of 
March, 1770, “ too much pleasure, and at least an equal 
share of inquietude. You do not understand him na well 
as I do, but I leave my meaning imperfect, till we meet, 
I have never met with so extraordinary a person. God 
bless him l I am unable to talk to you about anything 
else, I think.” Xato in the month of March, Bonsfcetten 
tore himself away from. Cambridge ; Ms father had long 
been insisting that he must return to ETyon. Gray wont 
up to London with him, showed him. some of the sights, 
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among others I)r. Samuel Johnson, who came putting 
down the Strand, unconscious of the two strangers who 
paused on their way to observe him. “ Look, look, Bon- 
stetfcen 1 ” said Gray, “ the great Bear ! There goes Ursa. 
Major 1 " On the 23rd of March Gray lent him 201. and 
packed his friend into the Dover machine at four o’clock 
in the morning, returning very sadly to Cambridge, whence 
he wrote to Nicholls : — ■“ Here ani I again to pass my 
solitary evenings, which hung much lighter on my hands 
before I knew him. This is your fault 1 Pray let the next 
you send me be halt and blind, dull, unapprehensive and 
wrong-headed. For this — as Lady Constance says — was 
over such a gracious creature born! and yet — but no 
matter 1 . . . , This placo never appeared so horrible to 
me as it doQB now. Could you not come for a week or 
a fortnight? It would be sunshino to mo in a dark 
night.” 

Bonstotten had departed with every vow and circum- 
stance of friendship, and had obliged Gray to promise that 
ho would visit him the next summer in Switzerland. Ho 
wrote to Gray from Abbeville, and then there fell upon his 
correspondence ono of those silences so easy to the volatile 
and youthful. Gray in the meanwhile was possessed by a 
weak restlessness of mind that made him almost ill, and 
early in April, since Nicholls could not come to Cam- 
bridge, he himself hastened to Blundeston, spending a few 
days with Palgrave (“ Old Pa”) on the way. He made 
one excuse after another for avoiding Cambridge, to which 
he did not return, except for a week or two, until the end 
of the year. Ho agreed with Norton Hicholls that they 
should go together to Switzerland in the summer of 1771, 
but entreated him not to vox him by referring to this in 
any way till the time came for starting. By and by letters 



counties into Worcestershire, descended the Severn 
to Gloucester, and then made their way to Malvern 
Wells, where they stayed a weelc, because Nicholls found 
some of his acquaintance there. Gray must have been 
particularly well, for he ascended the Herefordshire 
Beacon, and enjoyed the unrivalled view from its summit. 


He was much vexed, however, with the fashionable society 




the Mastership without 


teeded him in 

Early in 1771, Mrs. Oliffo died, leaving her entiro for- 
tune, suoli as it was, to Gray, and none of it to her nieces 
the Antrohuses, who had nursod her in her illness. These 
women had been brought to Cambridge by Gray, and hod 
been so comfortably settled by him in situations, that in 
one of his letters he playfully dreads that all his friends 
will shudder at the name of Antrobus. All through this 
spring Gray scoins to have boon gradually sinking in 
strength and spirits, though none of hie friends appear to 
have boon alarmed about it To Norton Nicholls' 









saved Gray* lie got through the 25th pretty well# and 
slept tolerably that night, but after taking some asses’- 
milk on the morning of the 26th, the spasms in the 
stomach returned again. Dr. Brown, scarcely left him 
after the first attack, and wrote to all his principal friends 
from the side of his hed. On this day, Thursday, the 
Master could still hope “ that we shall see him well again 
in a short time.” On Sunday, the 29th, Gray was tuken 
with a strong convulsive jit, and these recurred until he 
died. Ho retained his senses almost to the lash Stone- 
hewer and Dr. Gisborne arrived from London on the SOfch 
and took leave of their dying friend. His language be- 
came less and les3 coherent, and he was not dearly able 
to explain to Brown, without a great effort, where his will 
would ho found. He seemed perfectly sensible of his 
condition, but expressed no concern at the thought of 
leaving the world Towards the end ho did not suffer ot 
all, but lay in n sort of torpor, out of which he woke to 
call for his niece, Miss Mary Antrobus. She took his 
hand, and ho said to her, in a clear voice, M Molly, I shall 
die ! ” Ho lay quietly after this, without attempting to 
speak, and ceased to breathe about eleven o’clock, an hour 
before midnight on the SOfch of July, 1771, aged fifty-four 
years, seven months, and four days. 

James Brown found, in tlio spot which Gray had indi- 
cated, his will. It was dated July 2, 1770, and must 
therefore have been drawn up just before he started on his 
tour through the "Western Counties. Mason and Brown 
were named his executors. Ho left his property divided 
among a great number of relations and friends, reserving 
the largest portions for his niece Miss Mary Anti-obus, and 
her sister, Mrs. Dorothy Comyns, both of whom were resi- 
dents at Cambridge, and who had probably looked to his 





of Gray that we possess. It is im| 
that this sincere and tender friend d 
labour of biography which fell in 











Ifc seems highly probable that, stripped of the charms of 
blank verse, this is precisely what Gray was constantly* 
saying to Mason, who greatly preferred artificial cascades 
and myrtle grots to all the mountains in Christendom. 
On the fly-leaf of this private edition of The English 
Garden in 1772 appeared the first general announcement 

The work progressed very slowly. From the family of 
West, who had now been dead thirty years. Mason was 
fortunate enough to secure a number of valuable letters, 
but it was difficult to fill up the hiatus between the close 
of this correspondence and the beginning of Mason's per- 
sonal acquaintance with Gray. Wharton and Horace 
Walpole came very kindly to his aid, and he was able to 
collect a considerable amount of material. It is dis- 
tressing to think of the mass of papers, letters, verses, 
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d other documents which Mason 
e comparatively small use which 
e conceived the happy notion, whi 
have boon thought of by any ! 
lowing Gray to toll his own story 



orld tampering grossly with the 
.q confessed to Norton Nicholls, wl 

{ bho letters,” hut he did not g 
rat lie allowed himself to inter 

rSS., and to alter dates and opinioi 


interpolate and erase 
3, to mutilate the original 
opinions. He was very 


nxioua that what ho called his “ fidelity ” should not “ be 
impeached ” to the public and the critics, but declared 
that ho had only acted for tlio honour of Gray himself. 
It ia probable that in his foolish heart Mason really did 
consider that ho was respecting Gray in thus brushing his 
clofchos and washing his hands for him before allowing the 

disordered shoe-tio would destroy his hero’s credit with 
the judioious, and accordingly he removed all that was 
silly and natural from the letter’s. This determination to 
improve Gray has marred, also, the slender thread of 
biography by which the letters are linked together, yet to 
a loss degree than might be supposed, and the student 
finds himself constantly retumiug to Mason’s meagre and 
slipshod narrative for some fact wliicli has been less 
exactly stated by the far more careful and critical Mitford. 
Mason had too much literary ability, and had loaown Gray 
too intimately and too long, to make his book other than 
valuable. It is faulty and unfinished, but it is a sketch 


Juno- 1775 and was received with great w 
critics, the public*, ami all bat the intima 
Gray. Mason often reprinted this book 
tinned to be a sort of classic until Mifcforcl o 


investigations. 

It has generally been acknowledged that JoluuWs Life 
of Gray is the worst section in his delightful series. It 
formed the last chapter but one in the fourth volmno of the 
Lives of the Poets, and was written when its author was tirecl 
of his task, ami longing to be at rest again. It is barren 
and meagre of fact to the last degree ; Cole, the antiquary, 
gave into Johnson’s charge a collection of anecdotes and 
sayings of Gray which he had formed in connexion with 
the poet's Cambridge friends, especially Tyson and Spar- 
row, but the lexicographer was disinclined to mako imy 
use of them, and they wove dispersed and lost. Wo have 
already seen that these two groat men, the leading men of 
letters of their age in England, we r© radically wanting in 
sympathy. Gray disliked Johnson personally, apparently 
preserving the memory of some olinnce meeting in which the 
Sago had been painfully self-asserting and oppressive ; ho 
was himself a lover of limpid and easy prose, and a master 
of the lighter parts of writing, and therefore condemned the 
stylo of Dr. Johnson hastily, as being wholly turgid and 
vicious. Yet he respected his character, and has recorded 
the fact that Johnson often went out in the streets of 
London with his pockets full of silver, and had given it 
all away before he returned homo. 

.Johnson's portrait of Gray Is somewhat more judicial than 
this, but just as unsympathetic. Yet he made one remark, 


surpass in acumen all the generalities of Mason, namely that 
though Gray was fastidioua and hard to please, he was a 



bo faintor j whom he objects, ho is even more trenchant 
anil contemptuous than usual. The JSlagy in a Country 
Churchyard, and the Ode on Adversity arc the only pieces 
in the whole repertory of Gray to which lie allows tins 
tempered eulogy that lie is not willing to withhold from 
Mallet or Skcnstone. We shall probably acquit the sturdy 
critic of any mifaimoss, oven involuntary, when wo per- 
ceive that for the poetry of Collins, who was his friend ami 
the object of his benefactions, ho has even less toleration 
than for the poetry of Gray. 




careful balance the JSjiUajihs of "Pope, ho is never a 
sure critic *, lie brings his excellcnl common souse to hear 
on the subject in hand, but is always in too great haste to 
bo closing not to omit some essential observation. But 
when discussing poetry so romantic in its nature as that 
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Odes; by which, though either vulgar ignorance or 
common sense at first universally rejected them, ninny 
have been since persuaded to think themselves delighted. 

I am one of those that are willing to bo pleased, and there- 
fore would gladly find the meaning of the first htanza 
of the Progress of Poetry." Johnson, it is obvious 
enough, is on the side of “common sense.” The dilli- 
culfcy which he was pleased to find in the opening 
stanza of the ode is. one which he would have been the 
first to denounce as whimsical and paltry if brought lot- 
ward by some other critic. Gray describes the formation 
of poetry under the symbol of a widening river, calm and 
broad in its pastoral moments, loud, riotous and resonant 
when swollen by passion or auger. Johnson, to whom the 
language of Greek poetry and the temper of Greek thought 
were uncongenial, refused to grasp this direct imagery, and 

“rolling down the steep amain” was nonsense, and if of 
water, nothing to the point. So good a scholar should 
have known, and any biographer should havo noticed that 
Gray had pointed out, that, na usual in Pindar, whom lie is 
hero closely paraphrasing, the subject and simile are unitod. 
Johnson was careless enougli to blame Gray for inventing 
the compound adjective velvet-green, although Pope and 
Young, poets after Johnson's own heart, luid previously 
used it. The rest of his criticism is equally faulty, and 
from the same causes, — haste, and want of sympathy. 

Johnson's attack did nothing at first to injure Gray’s 
position as a poet Yet there can ho no doubt that in 
tho process of time, the great popularity of the Lives of 
tho Poets , and the oblivion into which Mason’s life has 
fallen, have done something sensibly to injure Gray with 
tho unthinking. Even in point of history the life of 
Gray is culpably full of errors, and might as well have 
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